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toward the close of their second day’s journey, 
they approached an ancient and almost princely 
edince; *l>ut does our road lie through tiie puik P’ 
*Nol exacllv tlirougir the park,' he replied, ‘hiil 
I thought :My Lucy might like to see these fine 

f rounds, and the house and gardens. 1 have 
nown the gardener and housekeeper for years; 
and I am sure we shall find them very civil, and 
willing to show us any little attention in their pow¬ 
er, and we have time enough timugh the sun is 
getting low, for we arojusl at home.’ 

. Lucy was delighted. She had never seen a no¬ 
bleman’s house before, she said. 

‘Well ! nil those large rooms, and the pictuics, 
and all the fine furniture are very grand,’ said Lu¬ 
cy, ‘hut my eyes ache witli looking at them; 1 
Jike this garden a great deal better. What a beau¬ 
tiful one it is ! But may vve sit down in this ar¬ 
bour of lioneysnrkle so near the house P’ 

Lucy sat in silence for some little tipie, gazing 
round her at the venerable house, and the trees 
and gardens ; at length, she said, ‘1 wonder if the 
lord of this grand place is happy P Is the Earl of 
Derby a good man,dear husband P Is lie kind and 
free-spoken to the poor P Is he a married man?’ 
slie added, looking with a smile of peculiar sweet¬ 
ness in her hiishand’s face. 

‘How many questions you have given me to 
answer, Lucy ! Let me consider! Yes, he is a 
married man ; he married, not many months ago, 
a young country-girl, sucli another as yourseli, 
dear Lucy.’ 

‘Poor thing!’ said Lucy, and she sighed from 
lier very heart. 

‘Why do you sigh, my own wife?’ he demand¬ 
ed. ‘Do you envy that poor country maiden 
‘Do I envy her?’ she replied, in a voire«jr,jender 
reproach *, ‘what a strange question ! Do I envy 
any one .^* and as she said this, she drew more 
closely round hertboftnii which encircled her slen¬ 
der waist; ‘would I exchange iny hiishaiid with 
any one !’ she added, looking up tendi-rly and lov¬ 
ingly into his face ; ‘I sighed in p'ly for the pour 
yciuug lady, (for a lady she is now) such a change 
19 enough to turn her head !’ 

‘Would It turn voiirs, Lucy ?’ he said. 

‘Perhaps it might!’ she said, in the simplest and 
most natural niaiiiier. ‘But is she really happy ? 
Does she love him for iiirnself alone P* 

‘M^ sweet Lucy,’ he began, and as he spoke, 
his wife rlioiiglit that he had never seemed so ten¬ 
derly rcspecil’ul toward her; *My sweet Lucy, von 
alone can answer these last questions; you smile ! 

I see you look amazpd upori me; but 1 repeat it, 
you alone I’ 

‘But first, said Lucy, very artlessly,‘I must be 
lady licre; you must make me countess of Derby !’ 

She had sc arcely said this, when, from one of llie 
castle turrets, a hell begat) to toll: Clifford rose up 
instantly, and, without saying a word, led bis wife 
up to the castle. They entered the chapel lhc?re, 
in which the servants and the tenants had ail r.s- 
teinblerf, and the chaplain was preparing to com¬ 
mence the evening service ; then, leading the won- I 
dering Lucy into the midst of tliem. he presented 
her to tfiem as their future mistress, the countess of 
Derby, his wife. 

Ltiey did not speak; she could scarcely stand; 
the color forsook tier face, and site looked as one 
about to faint. She stared first at her husband, 
and then at the domestics around her, and fit last 
the began to eotnpreiicnd every thing. Eagerly she 
seized her husband’s hand, which she had drop¬ 
ped in her surprise, now affectionately extended to 


iher; then, xvitif that was very visible, but 

' which gave neW |nferest to her in the eyes of ,all 
I present, she regained somewhat ofher natural and 
{modest self-possession, and, raising her innocent 
[face, she courtesied to the ground,and met the re- 
jspertfiil greeting of those around her with smiles, 
which, perhaps, spoke more .at once to the heart 
lilinn the best wisdom of words. The Enrf ofDer- 
|hy led his wife to his own seat, and placed hei be¬ 
side him. 

Lucy knelt down upon a cushion of embroidered 
velvet, with the sculptured escniclieons, and stately 
banners of the bouse of Derby nbo\e her;, but, 
perhaps, of nil the high-born dallies of that ancient 
family, none ever knell there with a purer heart, 
or with a humbler spirit tiian that lowly lady. 


For the Traveller. 
THE PAST, 

Inscribed to G. W. L,. 

BY C. A. F. 

Although the path of Life be bright, 

And placid are its dreams, 

Though Hope, with visions of delight. 

Around tiiespirit gleams— 

Yet oh ! It loves to wander hack 
To moments that were dear. 

And fin<t. within that sunny traejc, 

Youth’s gladness and its tear ! 

T^iough Absence bids thy lip now breathe 
No sweet response to mine. 

Yet still mvspiriis love to wreathe 
A spefl at memory's shrine. 

The love that waked a feeling deep, 

'I’hc smile ihnt lit l»roW, 

o after yenr.s, this heart will keep 
Inviolate as now. 

Then fancy not the voice of song 
May steal such dreams away. 

Or that the gladness of the throng 
Can make this bosom gay. 

More true and more serenely sw'eat, 

That Hope shall still appear, 

Which wakes a smile whene’er we maat, 
And, when we part, a tear. 

Such is the Love whose feelings warm 
The heart that throbs for thee. 

A Love, which, through Life's darkfst ttarm, 
Unchanged shall ever be; 

Though Time may mar each outward Mtat, 
And Absence may e.strange 
The fickle heart—that love seren* 

Shall never meet a change. 


Humorous rztract. —I travelled by stage, tail 
fill!, from Dayton to Cincinnati. I bad but one 
campnnion—an eastern gentleman; and niiicli of 
onr conversation was upon the liistory, resniirres, 
people and pecnliarities, of the West. At Haniil* 
ion a third person joined us! This' was a Ken¬ 
tucky Drover, who was returning froln “a jaiint 
jest over into Illinois and Indiana." He Wat rude 
—blit ns frank and whole-souled a fellow at you 
will meet once in a long lime. 

While rolling rapidly over the rlf^h bottom land 
immediafely this side of Hamilton, my eastern 
rompnnion and myself recommenced ourcon^'ersa- 
linn on western subjects. Our new friend did not 
listen to us long in silence. Perceiving that I 
knew something about matters and things in the 
back-woods, he addressed himself to me. 

“May be you’ve been over in Hootbcrlaod, ^in 
your da/i stronger ?’’ 
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•‘Yes^once.** 

“Well—aint they cautious out lhar, anyhow ?** 
The eastern gentleman smiled. He had before 
him a visible illustration of one topic of our previ* 
ous conversation. 

I slid into the drover's mood| as easily as. he 
bad slipped into our conversation. 

“Rough exteriors, l»ut generous hearts.*' 
“Youj>iay well say that, stranger. Naterally, I 
aint rai^oned ; but you see I h'aint got much flesh 
an my bones to brag of now; and my skin's like 
the backside of bacon-hnm, and my hair aa crisped 
and frizaled as a nigger’s”—— 

<'Or as the side locks of some of our ladies that 
yon may have noticed, when you passed through 
the city last spring.” 

“Exactly—ha.’ ha! ha ! Your ladies”—— 
“But we must’nt forget our neighbors of Hoo- 
■berland.** 

“No, Well—may be you’d like to hear bow 1 
became as lean as a Jersey pig. You see, 1 was 
down in the Wabash country ; and the Fever and 
Ager cotch me there ; and between the two, they 
shuck and burnt all the flesh off my bodv% and 
tried to make leather of my skin and iiigger^s wool 
of my hair. They kept me down four weeks, cool; 
but they found my joints too well put together to 
be shuck to pieces by a trifle. So 1 got my feet 
^ain, and am going back to Rentuck, scamper.—> 
]^ur weeks we had it, rough and tumble ; and 
we was purty well matched, 1 tell you; for one 
day I would be master, and the next the rascals 
would have me down again ; but they couldn't 
bold me still enough, for I kept rolling and grin¬ 
ning, and shaking all the time. But two on one 
was nt fair play; Icould’ntstand it; and, stranger, 

be I did’jitget purty —--sick of the scrape 

before we got through. I’d sooner take hold of 
two chaps from among the knobs, any timn. And 
they’re the very devil, every body knows. Well, 
we had our bout—that is, 1 and the rascally Fever 
nnd Ager—at a worthy old Hoofhi^r farmer’s in 
the Wabash country. 

I was kept there five weeks ; and when I asked 
<br my bill, if you'll take my word for’t, the kind 
old codger would’nt take a shilling. *1 hnd’nt 
been much trouble—was welcome to what I’d bad 
•—might make the young’uns a present, if I chose 
—never charged a stranger nutben for a oiglit or 
Iwo’s lodging—could*nt think of turning his house 
Into a tavern.’ So the old man stepped out; and 
I began to look about for the urchins tliat were not 
big enough to be at work. There were three fine 
white haired boys—Shem,Ham and Japhet—and 
a pale, delicate little giH—Ruth ; I gave Ruth my 
breagt pin, and Japhet my penknife, and Ham (who 
was the whool boy) my ever point pencil, and 
Rhsm (the eldest) my watch i and sucii a bobbing 
pf beads, an4 scraping of feet, and glistening of 
pyes, jBS there was among tho little flock, I never 
pee; when I stooped down to kisa little Ruthy, 
my heart,! iell you, flutteradjabout every wbicb 
way, and felt entirely too big fer its cage. What’s 
p'eiocky fUanger, leeiug as I’ve no time-teller 
now ?'' 

“Almost four.” 

“We phalj get in late. Whoop, drivpr—ballo ! 
IS^ckon your team’s taking a nap!” 

“Guess your tongue is’nt troubled much in thst 
way^” muttered the driver. 'Twaa well the Reo- 
tuckiao did not hear him. | 

And ao we rolled along to tke city much pleased i 
witb Uia eompuiy of the joHy-bearted Rfntoeki* 
m- \ 


Ah xaTBAopDiHART DWABF.—The name of thm 
dwarf was Baby, and he was well known, having 
spent the greatest part of his life at Lunenvillo, 
in tlie palace of Stanislaus, the titular kingofPo> 
land, ilo was born in the year 1741, at tha vil¬ 
lage of Plaisne, in France. His father and moth¬ 
er were peasants, both of good constitution, and 
inured to a life of husbandry. 

Baby, when born, weiglied but a pound and a 
quarter ; his dimensions, therefore, were very 
small, for he was presented on a plate to be bap¬ 
tised, and for a long time lay in a slipper. His 
mouth, although proportioned to the rest of his 
body, was not, at tuat time, large enough to take in 
the nipple; and he was therefore obliged to be 
siicklcQ by a she-goat, that was in the house, and 
that served as n nurse, attending to his cries with 
a kind of natural fondness. He began to articu¬ 
late some words when about eighteen monthf old; 
and at two years he was able to walk alone. He 
was then fitted with shoes thpt were about an inch 
and a half Jong, 

He was attacked with several acute disordera, 
but the small pox wns the only one which left 
any marks behind. Until he was six yeara old he 
ate no other food but pulse, potatoes, and bacon.— 
His father and mother could aflbrd him no better 
nourishment, and his education was very limited. 
At this age he was fifteen inches high, and weigh¬ 
ed thirteen pounds. Notwithstanding this lie was 
proportioned and handsome ; his health was good, 
but his understanding scarce passed the bounds of 
instinct. It was at this time that the Ring of Po¬ 
land, haying heard of such a curiosity, had him 
conveyed to Lunneville, gave him thq Pame of Ba¬ 
by, and kept him in his palace. 

Baby, having thus fitted the hard condition of 
a peasant^ to enjoy ail the comforts and conven¬ 
iences of life, received no alteration from hip new 
way of living, either ip mind or person. 

His constitution was good till about the age of 
sixteen; ho grew slowly, and lus stupidity waa 
such that all instructions were vain to improve his 
understanding. He never could be brought tp 
have any sense of religion, nor even to show the 
least signs of reasoning faculties. They attempted 
to teach him dancing and mnsic, but he never 
could make any tiling of music; and as for dancing, 
though he beat time tolerably exact, yet be couul 
never remember the figure but while the dancing 
master directed bis motions. His mind, though 
destitute of knowledge, was not without its paa- 
siions—anger and jealousy harrassed it at tiqief, 
nor was he without other emotions. 

At the age of sixteen Baby was twenty inchea 
fell ; at this he rested, and being now tnaiura, .oId 
age came fast upon him. From being very beau¬ 
tiful the little creature became t^uite deformed : 
his strength quite forsook him, nis backbone be¬ 
gan to bend, his bead hung forward, his lega 
rew weak, one of his shoulders turned awry, and 
isnpspgrew disprpportionably long. With hia 
iSlrengthyJiia natural spirits also forsook him ; and 
by the time he was twenty he was grown fee¬ 
ble, decrepid, and marked with tbp strongest im¬ 
pressions of old age. $Qn:ie had remarked that he 
would die of old age before be arrived at thirty ; 
and, in fact, by the time he wap twenty twp, ne 
could acarcely walk a hundred paces, being worn 
out with the multitude ot years, and bent under 
the burden of protracted life. In this year he died; 
a cold, attended with a slight fever, threw him in¬ 
to a kind of letharj^, which had a few moment- 
pry intervale; but ne could pcarcaiy be broagbt to 
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Bpeak. However, it is asserted, that in the five 
last days of his life, he shewed a clearer under¬ 
standing than the time of his best health : but at 
length he died, having endured great agonies, in 
the twenty second year of his age. 

Remarkable cruelty in a cbild.-A late num¬ 
ber of a French Perioduai gives an interesting ac¬ 
count af a case of remarkable cruelty in a child.— 
The circumstances resemble somewhat the case of 
Major Mitchell of Portland, the boy whom our 
readers will recollect wos lately sentenced to seven 
years hard labor in the State prison, for wanton 
cruelly to a school fellow. Our readers will also 
recollect that the counsel for Mitchell, John Neal, 
labored hard but unsuccessfully in this case to in¬ 
troduce the science of Phrenology into the Courts 
of Justice, the boy*s head being of a peculiar for¬ 
mation—-the organ of Destructiveness being unusu¬ 
ally large.* 

Honorine Gillois, a girl, hardly eleven years 
of age, was trried before the Court of Assize in the 
Department ofL’Orne, on the charge of having, 
within the short space of fimr days, thrown into a 
deep well, two infant children belonging to the 
neighbors, and having attempted to drown a third, 
in a fountain, who was nearly of the same age and 
size with herself! 

It appeared in evidence, that she was born of 
parents in the lowest grade of society, who bad 
never instructed her in morality or religion. Her fa¬ 
ther treated her with great brutality, and her moth¬ 
er neglected to cultivate her mind. It further ap 
peared that Honorine evinced a cruel disposition 
even in her earliest childhood. She seemed to 
delight in tormenting her playmates; to throw 
dust in their eyes, or to rub their naked limbs with 
nettles, constituted a principal source of her amuse¬ 
ment. 

When she was asked by the presiding Judge, 
why she attempted to throw Emile Gouchaud into 
the A)untain, when the little girl was quenching 
her thirst, she answered, ‘^Because I wished to 
drown her.** The spectators shuddered, and her 
counsel alarmed for the consequences said, that 
■lie had not understood the question proposed.— 
understood the question perfectly,’* rejoined 
Honorine, calmly,**and 1 repent that it was my in¬ 
tention to drown the little Emile;’* 

During the eznmrnation of the witnesses, the 
prisoner viewed the proceedings of the Court with 
great indiflTerence, but when the counsel for the 
government in his closing remarks compered her 
to Papavoino and Leger—wretches who had been 
convicted of the most horrible cruelties, Honorine 
listened with attention, her eyes sparkled, and she 
showed symptoms of deep feeling. 

In the course of her trial, several physicians 
were called upon to testify with regard to her phys- 
ichI condition, snd her moral accountability. After 
Bdeliberate investigation, they expressed an opin¬ 
ion tliiit to judge from the answers which she gave 
to questions, as well as from the cof{forma1ion of 
her eraniun^ she was not deficient'in intellect, but 
that according to the principles of the celebrated 
Dr. Gall, the organs of Secretivbrsbs and Des¬ 
tructiveness tosre monstrously developed! 

*The science of Phrenology has been introduced into 
the French Courts in several instances, and has been 
acknowledged as a science by seveial eminent 
members of the Bar, among others the celebrated Du- 
Prstideht of the Chamber of Deputies.— 


She was colid^^^ed to so j'oiprisoomcntof twen¬ 
ty years. 

THE MIN^STREL GIRL. 

She leaned against her favorite tree., 

The golden sunlight melting through 
The twined branches, as the free 
And easy pinioned breezes flew 
Around the olooin and greenness there. 

Awaking all to life and motion. 

Like unseen spirits sent to hear 
Earth’s perfumes to the barren oceans 
That ocean lay before herthen 
Like a broad lustre, to tend back 
The scattered beams of day again 
To burn along its sunset track } 

And broad and beautiful it shone, 

As quickened by some spiritual breqtb. 

Its very wave^ seemed dancing on 
To music whispered underoeatb. 

And there she leaned—that minstrel girl 1 
The breeze’s kiss was sofX and meAt 
Where coral melted into pearl 
On parted lip and glowing cheek; 

Her dark and lifted eye had caught 
Its lustre from the spirit’s gem; 

And round her brow the light of thought 
Was like an angel’s diadem; 

For genius, as a hving coal 
Had touched her lip and heart with llama, 

And on the altar of her soul 
The fire of inspiration came, 

And early she bad learned to love 
Each holy charm to nature given— 

The changing earth, the skies above, 

Were prompters to her dreams of Hfaven! 
She loved the earth—the streams that wind 
Like music from its hills of green— 

The stirring boughs above them twined— 

The shifting light and shade between;— 

The fall of waves—the fountain’s gush-4 
Tlie sigh of winds—the music heard 
At eventide, from air and bush— 

The minstrelsy of leaf and bird. 

But chief she loved the sunset sky— 

Its golden clouds like curtains drawp 
To form the gorgeous canopy 
Of monarens to their slumbers gong! 

The sun went down—and, broad and red 
One moment, on the burning wave. 

Rested his front of fire to shed 
A glory round his ocean grave ; 

And sunset, far and gorgeous hung 
A banner from the wall of beavbn—^ 

A wave of living glory, flung 
Along the shadowy verge of even, 


For the Traveller. 

A FRAGMENT.— As tba Spirit of Life hovered over 
the dwellings of men, he became weary and dis¬ 
pirited ; for the pestilence had been abroad in the 
earth, and desolation and mourning followed in itf 
train. So unpluming his wing<i, the spirit rested 
awhile in a sweet, lone spot; and as he rested, thf 
spirit of Death passed by. But pausing in his flight, 
to gaze on the freshness and beauty which the pre¬ 
sence of the quickning spirit inspired around, be 
perceived bis rival, and alighted in a moment by 
his side. Casting a proud look of triumph on the 
wearied spirit, he thus addressed him : 

Worn, Angel of Life, nov must thou acknowl¬ 
edge my power. Look abroad over the whole 
eerth,—^bebold her waste places,—every where yon 
may aee trophiee of my victory; auae ia the «m- 

E ire. The conteat wae long between the Angtl ^ 
life, and the Angel of Death;—Lo! I mn tri¬ 
umphant !* 
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And the An«jel of Life answered in subdued/ 
but firm tones : ‘Great is the desolation where¬ 
with thou hast desolated this earth, O dread An¬ 
gel 1 but I acknowledge not thy potetr ;—thou art 
not the victor; O no ! thou art not ; the contest is 
not yet ended. When next Ave meet, mine is the 
victory.' And, unfurling his bright ptniuiis, he 
6ed swiftly away. 

^MineT muttered the spirit of Death, and re¬ 
sumed his flight. 

* * * * In n darkened chamher, tenderly! 

and anxiously a moHier wuiciied by her babe new¬ 
born. iShe moistened its parched lip, and wiped 
the dampness from its levered brow. And the 
spirit »»f Life fluttered near,sfrtiggling fearfully to 
maintain his throne in that slight innint frame ; hut 
the spirit of Death cast n withering blight upon it, 
and the struggle ceased. Life had apparently y ield- 
cd to Death. 

The deep, hollow voice of the Destroying An¬ 
gel first broke the silence : ^Mhie is the victory !' 

The face of the quickening Spirit was ilhimina- 
ted, and his pinion.? shone with a dazzling radiance, 
os he answered : ^Mine is the victory, mine! List 
awdiile, dread spirit, and other lips than these shall. 
proclaim it to thee !’ 

And the mother knelt by the chill frame of her 
babe, with it.s hand close pressed in hers ;—the an -1 
gui.sh of her heart was at fiist too siror»g for u ier-j 
imce; but she firmly checked the feeling i»f resist-j 
ance, and thus gave up the spirit to its God : *J j 
thank Thee, O Father, that I’hou hast taken from j 
me this bud of promise ; that Thou hast Iransplaiil- j 
cd it to that hic.ssed region, where it will blossom 
and bear fruit to Thy ghiry forever ! I thank Theej 
that, through death, the spirit of my hn!>e has en¬ 
tered on a life immortal — eternal! Father, Thy 
will be done!’ * * * The Angel of Death 

disappeared in thick gloom, while his rival Spirit 
kept watchful vi#ril over the habitations of men. 

* * * * Again the opposing spirits met—it 

was a death bed scene—an<i Death gazed in Iri-I 
umph attentively at his victim,*and the spirit of| 
Life, who hovered near on drooping wing. It was 
the death-bed of a Christian Mother Amid the 
agonies of her last liour, she bles.sed her ofl/pring 
in the name of her Savior. It was her last ear'hly | 
thought;—then, with calm voice, she gave thanks! 
to God for the gift of immortal life — the hope of res- 1 
urrcction through faith in the Redeemer I 

The Destroyer fled,discomfited ; while the An-! 
gel of Life soared with the freed spirit to the gates j 
of Heaven. | 

# Once again the Angels of Life and, 

Death met side by side. An aged man rested; 
peacefully from his toil. And the spirit of Death 
said: I 

‘Again J O bright Angel, thou shall not over-* 
come me. Life is as sweet to the grey-haired vet-| 
ernn, ns to happy youth, or vigorous manhood ;— j 
and lie who lies before us, is not now prepared fbi! 

me.* I 

As he spoke, he aimed his unerring dart. The 
Angel of Life gazed sadly on the victim, as he* 
awakened to the stern conflict. For a moment, he 
was conscious that ‘hi.s Imur was come;’—and iho’ 
it come suddenly, ns a ‘thief in the night,’ he was 
prepared for it; —he had not neglected the com¬ 
mand, ‘watch and pray.’ The dying man had not 
a thought fiir the dissolution r»f his earthly tabema- 
c/e;—the hope of eternal, life was stronger than 
deaths and the words he uttered in the last throes 
of expiring nature were; ‘0 Death! where is thy 
victory f 


And the Angel of Life said to the Angel of 
Death : ‘Judge now between me and thee; — which 
is most worthy llie victor’s name—he who destroys 
the waak tenement of the spirit, or he who quick¬ 
ens anew that spirit, relcn.^cd from carllily fetters, 
and [»reparc.s it for a never-ending existence ?' 

And the Angel of Dcatli paid homage t<i the 
.Angel of Life, as ho said : ^ Thine is the victory 
forever !'—and sped away on rapid and noiseless 
wing. 

Ami evermore ihov o.xo.cuie silently and faithful^ 
ly their respective offices by the bed of the dying. 
'I'he one consigns tl»e body to the dust from whence 
it came;—the other quickens the spirit to coniinu* 
ed endless existence in tlie world beyond the grave. 

1835. M.T. W. 


Courtship and marriage of washingtow.— 

It was in 1758 that an officer, attired in a mili¬ 
tary untlres.«, and attended by n body servant, tall 
.and niililaire ns his chief, crossed the ferry called 
Williams, over the Pomunkey, branch of the 
York riviT. On the boat tomrliing the southern 
or New Kent side, the soldier’s progress W'ns ar- 
re.sied bv one of tliose personages, vvha give the 
hcaii ideal of the Virginia gentleman of the old 
regime, the very soul of kindliness and hospitali- 
•y. It was in vain tlie soldier urged his business 
at Wiliiamshnrg. important rommiinicati«)n8 to the 
novernnr, &c. Mr. Chninberinyne, on whose do¬ 
main the miliiaire had just landed, would hear of 
no excuse. Ciil. Washington was a name and 
character so dear to nil the Virginians, that hif 
passing by one of the old Castles of Virginia, 
without calling and partaking of the hr)spiiarnie8 
f the host, was entirely out of the niieslion.-^ 
The colonel, however, did not surrender at dis¬ 
cretion, hut stonily maintained his ground till 
Clinmherlay ne brinsing up liis reserve, in the in- 
liinaiion that he would introduce his friend to a 
young and eh.nriiiing widow, then heneatli his 
roof; the soldier capitulated, on condition llial he 
should dine, only dine, and then, hy pressing Ilia 
charger and borrowing of the night, he would 
reach VV'itlianishnrg liefore his excellency could 
shake off his morning slumbers—Orders were ac¬ 
cordingly issued to Bishop, the rolonel’a body 
servant and faithful follower, who, together wilfc 
the fine Enciish Clmrger. had been bequeathed by 
the dying Braddock to Major Washington, on the 
famed and fiital fltdd ol the Mnnoiigahchi. Bish¬ 
op, bred in the school of European discipline, rail¬ 
ed hill hand to his cap,ns much as to’say, “ Your 
honor’s orders shall he obeyed.” 

The colonel now proceeded to the mansion, and 
was introduced to various guests, (for when W’as a 
Virginian domicil of the olden lime without guests?) 
and above all, to the charming widow. Tradition 
relates that they were mutually pleased on this 
their first interview—nor is it’roniarkahle ; they 
were of an age when impressions are the strong¬ 
est. The lady was fair to liehold, of fascinating 
manners, and splendidly endowed with worldly 
benefits. The hero, fresh from his early fields, 
redolent of fame and with a form on which “every 
god did seem to set his seal, to give the world a#- 
surnnee of a man.” 

The morning passed pleasantly away, evening 
came, with Bishop, true to liis orders and firm at 
his post, bolding the favorite charger with the 
one hand while ^tlie (other was waiting to offer 
the ready stirrup. The sun sunk in the horizon, 
and yet the colonel appeared not. And then the 
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soldier marvelled at his chiefs delay. *Twas 
Strange, 'tvvas papsing strange”—surely he was not 
wont to he a single moment behind his nppoint- 
tnefits, for lie was the most punctual of all men. 

Meantime, the host enjoyed the .scene of the ve¬ 
teran on duty at the gate, wliile the c<jIoneI was 
80 agreeably employed in llio jiarlor; and pro¬ 
claiming that no guest ever left his liotise at sun¬ 
set, liis military visitor was, without much difficul¬ 
ty, persuaded to order Bishop to put Up the horses 
for tiie night. The sun rode high in the heavens 
the ensuing day, when tlie enamored soldier press¬ 
ed with his spur his charger’s side, and speeded 
on his way to the se/tt of government, where liav- 
ing despatched his puidic business, lie retraced his 
Bteps, and, at the White House, tiie engagement 
tooh place, whli preparations for the fnafriage. 

And much hatii the hiographet* lioard of (hat 
tnarriage,'Y|-ora gray-haired domestics, who waited 
lit the hoard where Love made the feast and 
^m^hingion was the guest. And rare and high 
was the revelry at that palmy period of Virginia’s 
festal age; for many were gatitered to that mar¬ 
riage, of tlie good and great, the gifted, and they, 
while Virginia, with joyous acclamation, hailed in 
her youtiiful hero a prosperous and happy bride¬ 
groom. 

<‘And so you remember wlien Colonel Wash¬ 
ington came a courting of y()ur mistress?” said 
the biograplier to old Cully, in his luindrcdlh year. 
“Aye, master, that 1 dit,’ replied Ins ancient fami¬ 
ly servant, who had lived to see five generations; 
“great time.**, sir, great times ! Shall never see the 
like again!” “And Washington looked some¬ 
thing like a man, a proper man ; hey, Cully ?”— 
“Never seed the like sir; never the likes of him, 
tho I have seen many in my day, so tall, so 
straight! and then he sat on a horse and rode with 
such air! Ah, sir, lie was like no one else!— 
Many of the grandest gentlemen, in tlieir gold 
lace, were at tlie wedding—but none looked like 
tho man himself!” Strong indeed, must have 
been the impressions which the manner of Wash¬ 
ington made upon the rude, “untutored mind” of 
this poor negro, since the lapse of three quarters 
of a century had not sufficed to effiice them. 

The precise date of the marriage the biographer 
has been unable to discover, liaving in vain search¬ 
ed among the. records of the vestry of St. Peter’s 
cliurcli. New Kent, of which the Rev. Mr. Mun¬ 
son, a Cambridge scholar, was the rector, and per¬ 
formed the ceremony, it is believed, about 1759. 
A short time after their marriage. Colonel and Mrs. 
Washington removed to Mount Vernon on the 
Potoimic, and permanently settled there .”—Lijeof 
Mis. Martha Washington. 


Spanish west india planter. —Riding out one 
afternoon in the country, 1 was overtaken by one 
of those sudden showers, of rain so common in 
tropical climates. I fled for shelter to the nearest 
house, .whicii happened to be the cottage of a poor 
Xivnro. It ivas on a slope of a little iiill) sur¬ 
rounded by piaintain trees, which did nut appear 
to be carefully cultivated; and a large patch of 
sweet potatoes close by. I placed my horse with¬ 
out ceremony under the projecting roof. 1 enter¬ 
ed the humble dwelling with the usual salute, 
which is tiie same as in Ireland, “God save all 
here;” which was courteously answered by the 
man of the iiouse, who seemed to be about forty 
years of age. He was dressed in a check shirt and 
wide linen drawers. He was coiled up in a ham¬ 
mock of such small dimensioRs tha) his body was 


I actually doiib/e<//^Ji fivo; one foot rested on the 
{ground, with w/iicp be propelled the hammock to 
and fro; and of intervals wit/i In’s great toe he 
turned a l.nrge sweet potato, which was roasting 
on u few embers placed on a flag on the ground 
close to him, and v\ Inch no doubt was intended for 
his evening meal. He had a guitar in his hand, 
from whirli he produced sounds which appeared to 
me discordant, but seemed to please him exceed¬ 
ingly. On my entrance he turned on his side and 
ofi’ered me the hammock, which, of course, I re- 
Ifused to accept. Two small children, perfectly 
I naked, were swinging to and fro in anotlier sinafl 
I hammock and greedily devouring large roasted 
I plaintains. The wofnan bf the house was sauntted 
on Ifie floor, feeding fohr game-COfcks, vvhicli werb 
I lodged in (he best part of liie house, w hile the hus¬ 
band every now and then would warn her not to 
give them loo much corn or loo niuch water.— 
'riiey received inc with an urbanity unknowm to 
the peasantry of northern Europe. They placed 
a large leaf of tlie palm over my saddle to protect 
it from the rain; and pressed me to sit down in' 
the kindest manner. The host was very commu¬ 
nicative : he gave me liic whole pedigree of hitf 
game-cocks, and enumerated the battles they haef 
won. He pointed one out to me which he saitf 
was ‘a most delicate bird,’ an expression made use 
of by the Xivaros to denote its great value ; and 
fie concluded by oft’eriug it to me as a present.-— 
Indeed, a Xivnro would form a very poor opinion 
of a person who could not di.scuss the merits of a 
game-cock. On going away they offered me their 
cabin with as much polietness ns if it had been a 
palace, and hoped to see me again. 1 was forcibly 
struck with the native courtesy of these people; 
and it gratified mo to observe the content and hap¬ 
piness they enjoy, without a thought for the pre¬ 
sent or a care for the future,—williout wants, with¬ 
out wislies, without ambition.— FLinter's Account 
of Puerto Rico. 


AN INCIDENT AT ALGIERS, 


DURING THE VISIT OF DECATUR^S Sl^UADRON IN 

18 15 . 


The bay of Algiers is one of the most beautifuf 
I have ever seen. The harbor is in a semi-circu¬ 
lar form, at the further recess of which the city 
rises gently from the sea; and her white walls, flat- 
roofs and terraces, from the narrowness of llie 
streets, seem, from the seaside, joined together un¬ 
til they reach the surroundiug hills—-which are 
crowned with vineyards, and form altogether tt 
striking and picturesque amphitheatre. . On the 
western point of this harbor, a neck of land pro¬ 
jects into the sea, and on its extremity is built one 
of tho strongest castles for the protection of lire 
place. It w'as from the guns of lids castio, that ift 
a few mouths after the period of which I am speiik- 
ing, the ship commanded by Admiral Milne, in the' 
gallant attack of Lord Exmoulli, suffered so severe-' 
ly. Close in with this fort our bonis were obliged 
to pass on^their way from our ships to the JancU 
ing. 

Delightful as was the appearance of all lids ta 
the eye, yet from our early recollections of blood 
and crime connected with the history of the place- 
we beheld it but as a “whitened sepulchre,” nod 
the intimation that we were suon to sail for the ul¬ 
terior objects of our expedition, was received, I be¬ 
lieve, with general satisfaction. 

A constant intercourse had been established be¬ 
tween the Squadron and the shore from the mo¬ 
ment when our difficulties with the Pey had beeir 
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landerSi ar« here faithrully descrtbed| and preaent 
a picture which can hardly be considered inferior 
to those which have been drawn by the hand of 
the immortal Scott. Excepting the gloomy char¬ 
acter of Allan, we think no one will be disappoint¬ 
ed with the characters of those who are introduced 
in these volumes; and even his is a powerful 
sketch, and one that displays the pecaltar genius 
ef Gleig. 

Tint EtiFBART.—At our first visit to the Grand 
Zoological exhibition, we commenced taking notes, 
with the zebras, at the left of the entrance; and in the 
course of the winter have extended our walksquite 
around the spacious hall until we have reached the 
specimen nearest the door on the right—the an¬ 
imal that surpasses all others in magnitude and 
strength, that I is more gentle and tractable than 
most others, and that in sagaeky and docility is 
not excelled by any, excepting perhaps the dog. 

The Elephant Mogul was imported late In the 
season, last year, and having sufiered much from 
a long sea voyage, was reduced in weight, feeble 
in strength, and disfigured in appearance by bruis¬ 
es and attrition of the skin. During the few re¬ 
maining weeks of the travelling season, however, 
he improved vastly in every respect, and came in¬ 
to winter quarters, with few traces of his aufliering 
en the voyage. Hit growth during the winter 
has been truly astonishing, aversging more than 
a hundred pounds a months Late in November 
he weighed nearly sixty hundred, and now be 
depreasea the acale at sixty-five hundred pounds. 
The trunk is a most singular appendage of the El¬ 
ephant, and oneofthe most wonderful instruments 
that Nature has bestowed on any of her creatures, 
being little inferior in flexibility and utility even 
to the band of man. This organ, composed of a 
number of flexible rings, forms a double tube, end¬ 
ing in a circulas tip> somewhat flattened, and fur¬ 
nished with a prodding point or fleshy moveable 
book, like a finger, of exquisite sensibility, and so 
pliable that by means of it the animal can pick up 
almost the smallest objects from the ground. 

This trunk is the principal organ of breathing 
to the Elephant, terroinatrng in two orifices which 
are the nostrils; by means of it he supplies him- 
aelf with food and drink, laying hold of the one 
and sucking op the other, with this tobe and con¬ 
veying it to hie mouth. The feet terminate in 
five rounded toes ; the tail is of moderate length, 
tipped by a few scattered hairs, very thick and of 
a black color. The general color of the akin is a 
dusky or blackish broWn;^ but in some parts of 
India Elephants are found of a white color, t^ugh 
it is a rare occorrenee. 

Tlie anecdotes of Mogul, were they preserved, 
would make a long chapter, and interest all classes 
of readers. Two or three extraordinary incidents 
km already been raantioiied hi the newspapers. 


and sparce a day pasees, but aomething almoet as 
wonderful occurs, as seeking the fair owner of a 
lost card case, or arousing his keeper at midnight, 
to obtain bit foi gotten evening med. During tha 
little time we were preaent gathering materials for 
this article, the keeper brought to Mogul a baaket 
of oats, and dipping out a quart or two while an* 
der his eye, carried them to the poney in another 
part of the building. On bis return, the keeper 
experienced the displeasure of the Elephant, who 
suddenly gave him a smart blow with bis trunk on 
the left check, just below the eye, wounding tbo 
flesh and starting the blood imme^ately. The keep* 
er heretofore, had taken the few oata not intend^ 
for the Elephani, before the basket was brought 
out; but in this instance not heeding the eaotton, 
he was sensibly reminded of his neglect. Mogul, 
however, is usually gentle, obedient, tractable, pa¬ 
tient of management, and submits to overy kind of 
exercise fur the gratification of visiters. His per¬ 
formances in the ring would scarcely be credited, 
were they not daily witnessed by hundreds. A 
word or a look is sufficient to stimulate him to the 
greatest exertions. He caresses his master iu hb 
best manner, and will not to readily obey another 
person. He knows bis voice, and can distinguiab 
between tbe terms of command, of commendation 
and of anger. He receives bis orders with atten¬ 
tion, and executes them cheerfully, though with 
great deliberation. All hia motions are grave, ma¬ 
jestic, regular and cautious, partaking in character 
somewhat of the gravity of his body. He kneels 
on either side, raises bis master to bis back with 
his trunk or tusks as directed; reclines at length 
in the ring, or walka over tbe prostrate body of 
the keeper at the proper bidding. This last scene 
is one of the most impressive we have ever wit¬ 
nessed. From the situation of Ms eyes, be can¬ 
not see his fore-feet, and calculate tbe distance to 
tbe object over which he is to pass without injury ; 
so he carefully measures tbe space back and forth 
with his trunk, then divides the distance so accn* 
rately that the last step before reaching the body ie 
just near enough to afford him opportunity, with n 
long stride, to aocomplish hia feat to tbe wonder of 
every beholder. All this is done with so mnch 
care and wisddlh, that It would seem to proceed 
from a higher impulse than that of mere animal in* 
stinct. 

Mogul is a great traveller, and notwithstanding 
his weakness last fall, kept pace whb the beat 
horses of the company. In one instance, when 
proceeding firom one lewn to another, be became 
frightened, and started off suddenly with snob ra¬ 
pidity as to get entirely beyond the reach of hia 
two keepers who were mounted on f^^et horses.—- 
He ran nearly six mileain thirty minutes, and then 
quietly jogged on as though nothing had happened# 
It was his custom in tbe autumn when passing or¬ 
chards of tamptiog fruity deUbeiata^ la remove two 
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or tbreo of the upper rails of the fence, and step* 
ping over, to make a meal of the finest apples; and 
then, without direction from his master, to return 
to the road and pursue his route. In descending 
steep hills he practices all theart of an experienced 
wagoner. The pressure of his weight in these 
cases is so great, that he unifbrmily resists the at* 
traction of gravitation as much as possible, by bra¬ 
cing his fore-legs and moving them very slowly and 
cautiously, while he throws out his hind-legs, (let¬ 
ting himself down,) and literally drags them after 
him down the hill. 


Fer the Traveller. 

TO FRANK. 

BT O. W. W. 

Fu’ weel f ken the thoughts o’ Truth 
Which OB thy heart are breaking, 

The Principles of early youth, 

Thy bosom ne’er forsaking: 

As fcm, as when in BoyhoM’s hour 
Thy fimt was on the lieatber, 

Hath Virtue kept her precious flower, 
Through lair aa’ darksome weather. 

Man eanaa meet the saft perfume, 

O’ Spring’s wild flowers forever,. 

Nor aye expect the Simmer’s bloom 
To amile upon Life’s river; 

For Disappointment’s sterner blast 
Comes aften unimpeded. 

And Hope lies sleepm’wi’the Past, 

When maist her light is needed., 

Some darksome clouds thine eye bath met. 
An’ mony may be meetin’. 

An’ thou may’st prove, ere Life bath set, 
That Pleasure aye is fleetin’; 

Yet still, mv friend, O treasure weel. 

Mail sweet than Simmer’s beauty, 

A Heart that can for ithers feel. 

That WOOS the path o’ Duty. 

The geld, that glitters on the eye. 

May prove a soulless treasure. 

An’ Wealth may rather wake a sigh. 

Than gie the spirit pleasure; 

But Friendship, an’ 'be magic thrill 
Which free tier light we wrow, 

Wi* bless us, an’ gae with us still. 

In hours an’ days o' sorrow. 

Then,gin thou hast a faithfu’ friend, 

And ane wba lo’es thee dearly, 

Letna a very trifle end 
The love which warmed thee airly. 
Unto thyself be ever true. 

Unto the world kind-hearted, 

And Age shall find hopes bright anf new. 
When Youth’s hae a’ departed. 


Animal instinct. —A seaman belonging to the 
wood-party of a ship Upon the coast of Afri* a, had 
■traggled with bis companions, and was using his 
axe freelv in the woods when a large lioness ap- 
proachetf hfm face to face. The man, for the first 
moments, gave himself up for lost; but very soon 
afterwards he bepn to perceive that the manner 
and expression of countenance of the lioness was 
mild,and even moiimfbl, and that he had no dan¬ 
ger to apprehend from her. She looked at him, 
and then behind her, and upward into the trees, I 
and went a few steps from him upon the path by 
which she came; and then retumad,and went 
again, and acted, in ahori, mnch aa a dog would 


act that Wfshtf^l’ou to follow him. The seaman 
yielded to hci* obvious desire, and she led him 
some little diNtanr.'e, till, near the foot of a tall tree, 
she stopped, and looked up, with plaintive cries, in¬ 
to its branches. The seaman, directed by her eyes 
and gestures, looked upward also, and soon dis¬ 
covered, at a considerable height, an ape, dandling 
and playing with a cub lion, which he had carried 
thither for his amusement. The wants and wish¬ 
es of the lioness were now easily understood.— 
The lion species, though usually reckoned among 
the species of cat, differ absolutely from it in this, 
as in many other particulars, that it cannot ascend 
a tree; a distinction, by the way, which ought to 
satisfy us at once of the error of those who talk to 
us of liens in America, where in reality there is no 
lion, and where the puma and jaguar, which they 
call lions, ao readily ascend a tree. But equally 
in vain would it have been for the sailor to crtnib 
after tli** cub ; for the ape, at best, would have en¬ 
joyed the frolic of leaping with Iris plaything from 
branch to branch, or from tree to tree, as he ap¬ 
proached. The only cliance, therefore, was to 
fell the tree, before the ape^ seated near its top, 
should have the sagacity to provide against the ef¬ 
fect of the strokes of the axe at its bottom. To 
work, therefore, he went—the lioness, which had 
seen other trees fallen by the axe of the stranger, 
standing by and impatiently waiting the event.— 
The ape kept hia aeat till the tree fell, and then 
fell with it;and the lioness, the moment the rc»b- 
ber reached the ground, sprang upon him with the 
swiftness and sureness of a cat springing upon a 
mouse, killed him, and then, taking her cub in her 
month, walked contentedly away from the bene¬ 
factor to whoee skill and friendly assistance she 
bad made her sorrowful appeal! can so much 
the more readily,*’ observed Mr. Gubbins, **believe 
that even wild animals sliould put feiih in the skill 
and helping disposition of mankind, as I have my¬ 
self met .with a few striking examples of that faith 
and expectation in domesticated species, to whose 
observation, however, the human arts and powers 
must he more faiiiiliar. A short time since 1 was 
tiding over a common, at some distance from my 
house, when a pig, which, in the course of feeding, 
had so twisted the triangular yoke upon his neck 
that the narrow portion of it pinched liis throat and 
threatened him witli suffocation—no sooner saw 
me, than he came as near as to the fore feet of my 
horse, foaming at the mouth, and struggling to 
overcome bis diflicuity. ^ That he believed in the 
power of p man to assist him was evident; but 
lie had also his fears of that human power, as pos¬ 
sibly mo/e dangerous to his throat than all the pres¬ 
sure of bis inverted yoke; so that whenever I 
alighted from my horse with the design uf helping 
him he ran away, and yet, as soon as I was again 
seated, he returned, continuing to travel with me, 
close to the horse's fore-feet, or as near to my own 
person as hd was able, his mouth still foaming, 
and his efibrts to escape suffocation still prolonged. 
In the end,seeing a farm house a little upon one 
side of my road,l pulled my bridle that way, the 
pig still accompanying me,till, reaching the yard- 
gate, I called to some of the people, and apprised 
them of the pig's presence and misfortune, as my 
best meatis of promoting his relief.—Bmr/hrd Cpi- 


Irish cabins —The cabins of the peasantry ap- 
Ipear to the newly-arrived Englishman vm small, 
I and alas! very dirty and comforijess. There is 
no attempt at ornament in the architecture, nor any 
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■ymptomt of a wish to keep neat what neveH { 
could have been handsome. The walls and roof j 
are too often going to decsTt and blackened with < 
the smoke that eddies out of the ever open door. { 
There are no roses clusterin|^ round the porch, no 1 
jessamine climbing up the windows, nor gay bor¬ 
ders of flowers, such as frequently give so cheer¬ 
ful and pleasing an appearance to our rural cot¬ 
tages. In front of the Irish cabin is universally 
the manure heap; and, as universally, inside, may 
be seen or heard sundry pigs, who are every now 
and then violently ejected by the scolding mother, 
or by the laughing child; both of them guiltless of 
wearing either shoe or stocking, and the latter 
▼ery freouently^ as unencumbered with any other 
article or clothing. Yet out of these small, low* 
roofed cots you will not seldom see four or five 
fine tall fellows issue, bending almost double in 
oi^er to escape under the puny doorwav. It is 
difficult to imagine how they live in such dispro* 
portioned dwellings.— SngUr in JreUmd, 

Chippewa iKDiAirs.—In mere externals the 
Chippewas are not essentially different from other 
tribes of the Algonquin stock in the Western coun¬ 
try. And the points in which a difference holds 
may be supposed to have been for the most pvt, 
the effect of a more ungenial climate. They 
are, to a Icm extent than most of the tribes, cultiva* 
tors of the soil, and more exclusively hunters and 
warriors. Living in a portion of the continent re¬ 
markable for the number of its large and small 
lakes, they find a common resource in fish, and 
along witn this enjoy the advantage of reaping the 
wild rica. Their govcrninent has been deemed a 
paradox, at the same time exercising, and too feeble 
to exercise, power. But it is not more paradoxical 
than all patriarchal governments, which have their 
tie in filial aff^ection, and owe their weakness to 
versatility of opinion. War and other public ca¬ 
lamities bring them together, while prosperity drives 
them apart. They rally on public oanger with 
wonderlul facility, and they disperse with ^ual 
quickness. All their efforts are of the partisan, 
popular kind ; and if these do not succeed they are 
dispirited. There is nothing in their institutions 
end resources suited for long-continued, steady ex¬ 
ertion. The most striking trait in their moral his¬ 
tory is the institution of the Totem—a sign manu¬ 
al, by which the affiliation of families is traced, 
ageing more exactly perhaps, than has been sup¬ 
posed with the armorial bearings of the feudal sees; 
and this institution is kept up with a feeling of im¬ 
portance which it if difficult to account for. An 
Indian, as is well known, will tell liisspecific name 
with great reluctance, but IHs generic or family 
name, in other words, his Tatem, he will declare 
without hesitation, and with an evident feeling of 
pride. None of our tribes have proceeded farther 
than the first rude steps in hienmlyphic writing; 
and It is a practice in which the Chippewas are pe¬ 
culiarly expert No part of their country can be 
visited without bringing this trait into prominent 
notice. Everj path has its blaxed and figured 
trees, conveyinc intelligence to all who pass, for 
all can read and understand these signs. They 
are taught to the peung as carefully aa our alpha¬ 
bet, with the distinction, however, that hiero- 
glvphie writing It the prerogative of the melee.— 
These devices are often tra^ on sheets of birch 
bark attached to poles. They are traced on war 
cluba, or canoe paddles, bows or gun stocks. They 
are drawn on sitins,particularly those used as back 
dresses by warriors* They have also other hieio- 


flyphic modes ofcommunicsting information, by 
poles with knots of grass attached to them, or rings 
of paint, and often antlers, or animal heads sus¬ 
pended by the banks of rivers.— Sehodcr^fVs loMt 
work. 

THE LINK OF NATURE. 

There is a kindred tie which knits 
The mightiest tree that grows. 

To each unheeded leafy gem 
That near it buds or blows. 

The same first cause created both, 

Nor deem’d the transient flower 
Was less unworthy of Hu care. 

And all-sustaining power. 

The same bright sun is felt by each, 

The same soft whispering breete \ 

The light and nuriuiing dews of heaven. 

They share alike in tnese. 


They share alike in these. 

But tbo' united thus they seem, 

Equal they cannot be; 

We look for beauty in the flower. 

And shelter from the tree. 

What would it boot the fhqrrant buds. 

To be upraised and share 

The dazzling honors of the great, 

T%e storms they could not boar. 

The might, too, of the lofty trees, 

If it were once laid low, 

What would preserve the lowly flowera. 

When chilling btasU should blow 1 

'Tis thus in nature and in life. 

Each has a separate lot; 

To some is given a gilded home. 

To some a peaceful cot. 

Hint to thx ladixs. —Why do so many ffiah- 
ionable ladiea **stand awry Why have we ao 
many crooked apinea? It cornea from wearing 
atayi. The muaclea that support the spine are 
strong and powerful; and the more they are ex¬ 
ercised by the frolicking and free motions of grow¬ 
ing youth, the stronger they become. When Miaa 
ia bound In ataya, these muaclea, like those of a 
bandaged leg, are diminished in size and strength ^ 
and she certainly hat a slimmer body; but no me¬ 
chanical contrivance of support ia equal to Gr>d*a 
handy-work; stays arc not equal to muscles.— 
Miss's bead, though In one sense perhaps light 
enough, is now too heavy for her vertebral col¬ 
umn to bear, and abe bends under it. Or, if she 
will add accomplishments to a slim waist, leaning 
over the harp or the porilblio, she speedily gives 
the spine, now composed merely of bones slightly 
bound toother, a hitch to one side. There is not 
one boy to a thousand with crooked spine. Nor 
is it likely to be so, for other reasons besides exer¬ 
cise of muscles. With man, whose lot it is to la¬ 
bor, the broad articulating surfaces of the different 
bones are kept in their proper places by strong lig¬ 
aments, and the powerful tendons of muscles. In 
the girl, again—in the female intended by nature 
for the most free and beautiful motions—for the 
agile, flexible, and more lovely bendings and 
writbinga, the articulaiing surfaces are small, the 
ligaments lax and aupide, but the comparative 
weakness of joints is compensated for tbe fineness 
of poise given by muscles governed by the most- 
acute end delicate nervous sensibility. Destioy 
these muscles, (or injure thkt fine sensibility 
which had another use besides giving mere round- 
nesa and beauty of mould, and the woman be- 
cooaes, in reality, an Ul-jointad machine; ahs 
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•bakes and falls to tbit side and that, accordina to 
tbe laws of gravity. Much was said lately about 
the'distortions caused in the different manufacto* 
ries, by men who only knew about the matter from 
their own closets. 1 have seldom seen distortions 
in the mill people, and these,almost invariably be¬ 
longed to the individual before goinj^ to the work; 
whereas it is now a matter of notoriety, that there 
is scarcely a young ^irl in a fashionable boarding- 
school whose spine is not morbidly crooked. All 
the girls in the mills are engaged, more or less, in 
muscular exercise, and most of them are obliged 
to work with theirclothes free and loose upon them, 
so as not to impede their exertions. Many «>f 
them possess a finer carriage than a young ladv 
who has souanderod much of her money, as well 
as her health, on the posture-master. It is no dis¬ 
tortion of the person that is to be dreaded in the 
mills; it is exhausting labor, and a vitiated atmos¬ 
phere. Yeti hold a young lady in^a boarding- 
school, as many of these institutions are at present 
conducted, as in a worse condition than the fac¬ 
tory girl; for continued, mental irritation (miscall* 
ed application,), close confinement, tight stays, 
slops and hashes, are more injurious than even | 
ten hours' labor•^Kilgour*s TheraftiutUa, ' 


DEATH OF CLEOPATRA, 

qUEEg or EGYPT. ' 

[Cleopatra was celebrated for her beauty and 
cunning. She had an intrigue with Julius Cnsar, 
and afterwards with Marc Antony^who married 
her, forgetful of his connexion with Octavia, the 
•ister of Augustus. This behavior produced a rup¬ 
ture between Antony and Augustus, which result¬ 
ed in the defeat and death of Hie former. We ex¬ 
tract from the American Monthly Magazine a brief 
account of the unhappy death of the beautiful 
Queen, on hearing of the defeat and disgrace of 
her adored Antony, whose body was brought to 
her palace with the sad news. She destroy^ her¬ 
self with the bite of an asp^and her maids who 
attended her person, also committed suicide on the 
same occasion with their beloved mistress.] 

Shortly after the arrival of the sad news of An¬ 
tony's defeat, came the bearer of his corpse. But 
Cleopatra was not moved. Her hands were fold 
ed in her lap, the fingers unconsciously pleying 
with a chain of mingled sirands of golden thread 
and hair of a dark auburn hue. Her face wap ve¬ 
ry pale, and cold, almost stern in its passionless 
rigidity—'the eye was cast downwards, immovably 
riveiled upon the countenance of the mighty dead ; 
but from the long dark lashes there hung no tear— 
all was composed, silent, self-restrained grief; an 
occasional shiver crept, as it were, electrically thro* 
her entire frame, and now and then her lipa moved, 
as though she were comiuuning with some view¬ 
less form, but beyond this, there was no motion and 
no sound. At a distance beyond from the miser¬ 
able mistress sat a group of women attired, as has 
been said, most gorgeously', but their sad and cloud¬ 
ed aspects offering a fearful contrast to tlieirsump- 
tue;^us ipirments; ^ near them, and on the table of 
the richest porphyry, negligently strewn with in- 
atrunients of music—the Grecian lute, the Egyp¬ 
tian ey strum, and the Italian pipe; with jewelled 
tiaras, perfumes and cosmetics, and all the luxuries 
of a regal toilet, drinking cups of agate, and flasks 
of crystal, there stood a plain and country looki^ 
basket, woven of the slender reeds that grew be- 
aide the lake of Mosris, filled with the dark and 
glossy leaves and purple fruits 9 I the fig tree.— 


To a casual glance it might have seemed that there 
was nothing in the position or contents of that has 
ket but the simple offering of some grateful rustic 
to the palate of liis Queen ; but on a nearer view, 
there might be seen upon the foliage, long slimy 
trails, twiping hither and thither, as if left by the 
passage of some loathsome reptile. At times, too, 
there was a light rustling sound, a motion of the 
leaves, not waving regularly as if shaken by the 
breeze, but heaving up at intervals from the life¬ 
like struggles of something lurking beneath : and 
now a scaly back—a small black head, with eyes 
glowing like sparks of fire, and an arrowy tongue 
quivering and darting about like a lambent flacrie 
—it was the deadly aspic of the Nile, the most fa¬ 
tal, the most desperately venomous of all the ser¬ 
pents of Africa. Deeply, fearfully skilled, in the 
dark secrets of poisoning and incantation, the wife 
and sister of the Ptolemies had chosen this abhor¬ 
red mode of avenging the wrongs of Antony; of 
baffling cool, malignant hate of the little minded 
man whom Romeos adulation had even then be¬ 
gun to style the August. Already had the news 
been conveyed to her—the stunning news, that 
save the name, she was no more a Queen; but tbe 
rumor had fallen on a deaf or unregarding ear.— 
After the first burst of agony was over—when the 
self-inimolated victim was borne to her in place of 
the burning, feeling, living lover—she had caused 
those hated reptiles to be brought to the tomb, 
which she bad entered, while yet alive, in the ve¬ 
ry recklessness of dissimulation and caprice; she 
had applied them to her delicate bosom, and a thrill 
of triumphant ecstacy had rushed through her 
frame, as she felt the keen pang of their venomed 
fangs piercing her flesh, and imbuing the very 
sources of life with the ingredients of death. 

And now she sat in patient expectation, brood¬ 
ing over the ruin she had wroughtcalmly a- 
waitiog the agony that she well knew must con¬ 
vulse her limbs and distort her features from their 
calm serenity; while her attendant maidens with 
strange and unaccountable devotion, had heedless- 
Iv followed the example of her, whom they were 
determined to accompany ftiithfijlly, not merely to 
the portals of the tomb, out in the dark regions of 
futiiritv. Soon, however, the wretched girls re¬ 
peated of tlieir rashness, yet repressing their own 
anguish, lest Its expression should augment that of 
liar, for whom they had cast life away, and fur 
whom even now—while the love of earth was up¬ 
permost in all their feelicgs—they felt that they 
should cast it away again, could it be again redeem 
«fd—the stillness of that gorg^us room—the hate 
ful reptiles crawling and hissing among the beau¬ 
tiful fruits—the sunshine without, and the gloom 
within—all uniting to form a combination of inci¬ 
dents, as a painter would term them, that no pain¬ 
ter's imagination, how vivid soever it might be, 
could have created. It was, however, a scene that 
was rapidly drawing to its conclusion; the girl on 
whose frame the venom of the aspic had taken tbe 
strongest effect, bad already sunk upon the floor, 
and it seemed by the long and gasping efforts with 
which she caught her breath, that her minutes were 
already numbered. Notwithstanding the mifiera- 
hie plight in which she rolled over and over in 
great agony, so callous had the feelings of her com¬ 
panions been rendered by the immediate pressure 
of their own calamities^ that—tender and delicate 
beings as they were, with hearts ever melting at 
the alighteat indication of sorrow—each one re¬ 
tained tier station, wholly absorbed by her own 
heavy thoughts, and careless of all besides. 
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found the bodv of a young man in a spot 150 feet 
deep, which nad not been vii^ited in the memory of 
man. The weak solution of sitiplitiric acid in wa* 
•ter, with the alkalies that had formed there, had 
petrlBed the corpse without at all robbing it of its 
youthfiil appearance. So unusual a sight collected 
the whole neighborhood together. An old woman 
noon came up, and burst into tears upon recogniz¬ 
ing the features of her betrothed bridegroom, and 
who disappeared fifty years ago, but what had 
become of iiiro was never known. The interval 
that had elapsed had wrinkled and fun owed the 
old dame*s face, whilst the bridegr^m, thus dis¬ 
entombed from his grave, appeared in all the fresh 
lineaments of youth. The body was exposed fiir 
aeveral days, and at last interred with much cere¬ 
mony ; the funeral procession being accompanied 
by tiie whole body of miners. 


Fats or a oamblbr.— There is no city in the 
Union whereihe vice of gambling is indulg^ to 
so great an extent as in New Orleans. The Gam- 
bling Houses there, are licensed by the State, and 
hence the vice is shorn of half its iniquity in the 
•yes of the public. We subjoin from the New 
Orleans Bee the letters of a victim—the father of 
six children, and the husband of an afiectionate 
and faithful wife. We invite attention to the mel¬ 
ancholy and heart-rending confessions of this in- 
fatuatell and ruined wretch; and especially do 
we ask the hundreds of young men in this ci^, 
married or single, who have just commenced in¬ 
dulging in the deluding vice, who steal away once 
or twice a week to some Club or Billiard Room, 
and venture merely a few dollars with a frimd, to 
ponder on this record of infatuation and crime.— 
We rejoice to learn that since the publication of 
these letters, a resolution has passed the Senate df 
Louisiana, and confirmed by the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, for appointing a joint committee of 
the Legislature to inquire into the expediency of 
repealing all laws licensing Gambling j and mak¬ 
ing the same a high penaf ofience, punishable by 
not less than 90 years labor in the State Prison, 
or sodh other punishment tm said oommittce may 
ace proper to inflict. Admirable! 

ILetter Isf.] 

DearF. ^ * yon thought it a fortunate chance, 

that which after a separation of so many years, 
brought us together in this city—no doubt, it was 
a pleasure for us both, and I have to regret not to 
baye'sought more of your society—but my evil 
genius has led me through a life, which is far f^ 
your habiufrom the day of my arrival in New 
Orleans till within one hour, 1 have spent most of 
my time in gambling shops, for shops they are here, 
opened to every body, both night and day. The 
consequences you may easily guess at: 1 am ruined, 
totally ruined, and given up to despair. 

The first idea ofihe roan, who for^tting bis duly 
to his fiimily, his friends and society, has abandon¬ 
ed himself to the most delirious of all passions, 
Gambling, and hereby lost more than he possessed, 
is almost in every case suicide. Self-destractionisa 
berrible thought. To devote one's self to Eternal 
torments; to die the death of a hopeless reprobate; 
not to dare, at the most awful moment, to cast an 
eye above and implore forgiveness, persuaded that 
justiee precludes mercy—bow tremendous! but for 
me to live—10 live despised by those, whom I es¬ 
teem and love—to live, after having sacrificed to a 
yile propepsity the happiness of a beloved and vir- 
tnow wifc 4 lie well beuigor •ix.iimooeBt6luldieD,| 


the good will of a numerous circle of estimable 
friends, would be a roost horrible supplice. To live 
is iin|HMsible. It is true, Mary is so kind, so very 
gocKl, that under any circumstances whatever, I 
would be welcomed ; and many of my neiglibora 
aie among those on whose good nature I have in 
certwin respects imposed upon, would I am sure, 
treat me as if I still were worthy of their intimacy; 
but that very indulgence is the punishment I dread 
the most. I have nut the courage to go and meet 
it; I will not, I cannot—Let me die ! 

If 1 have for a short time hesiuted on what I 
should do, it has been, that knowing how feeble 
Mary is, and how much aflTccted she will be by roy 
death and the manner of my death, 1 am fully con¬ 
vinced ahe will not long survive roe—yet, her aool, 
pure as virgin gold, will be received by the Angela 
of heaven as a kindred spirit—mine, oh ! dread¬ 
ful idea, away with thee. 

Four of my children are with their good aunt,. 
Mde. R**** She has much to forgive me, but she 
is incapable of reproaching theni with the faults of 
their unfortunate father ; roi^ the world likewise 
have the same indulgence. H may be true, it is no 
doubt so, that the Jewish legislator wrote that the 
sins of the father would be visited upon the children, 
down to the third and fourth genetationi, but long 
after him an inspired prophet gave word that each 
one was responsible, and alone accountable for hit 
own tran^reasions, and it seems to roe that the Re¬ 
deemer himself—when, where are my thought# 
running ? bow do 1 dare to write any thing about 
him whom I have so long neglected to worahip ? I 
was claiming, 1 do claim the indulgence of the word 
for my intioeent children. It is probable that my 
little Alexander will continue under the care and 
protection of those friends, who now bsve him un¬ 
der their charge. My pretty Josephine, the young¬ 
est of them all, may live to suffer, to undergo hard¬ 
ships ; and all through roy fault—hell itself is too 
good a place fur the guilty father of that charming 
babe. 

And thou, holy woman, thou who only 25 year# 
ago devoted thyself to thy God, and haa ever since 
spent thy days'in a hospital, nursing the sick; thou 
who never forgot thy brother in thy hourly pniyers> 
what will thy feelings be, when learning his fate— 
1 thought 1 could not cry ; tears have long been 
strangers to me, but rhy idea, the idea of my hope¬ 
less ^ildreo, of my desolate wife, recalls them to 
my eyes—That weakness must be shaken off, 
else l would not die, and 1 must, 1 will miserably 
perish. 

F****, prevent if poraible, my name from bein^ 
echoed and re-echoed in newspapers. Inform Mr 
Fe**, avoue avocat, at Roanna, that I am no more^ 
blit give no details ; the same thing to J. Platte 
Esq. Utica, (state of New York ;) 1 Know he will 
take precautions not to hava my wife too abriiptly 
apprised of the sad tidings—he is a ftiend, antP 
there is no better man. 

One word more—you are somehow connecteJ 
with a dai iy press. Let your voice, let the voice of 
your collaborators be raised against gamblers and 
gambling bouses. Those magistrates and legisla-r 
tors who concur in making the plundering ol poor 
deluded wretches a lawful bminess, become the ac¬ 
complices of the plunderers; and, in a degree par¬ 
ticipators in all the crimes and nefitrioua deeds ta 
which the practice of play leads both gamblers and 
gamesters. An income ‘ from such a polluted 
source, for either tbe state or the city, is of no ac¬ 
count: Let them raise all the money they vranl 
by otbor means, and not license crime and vice. 
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But a few liajria^ a poor necro Waa pat to death 
•-«^he #lia vnky and deserved his fate, bat for all 
the World 1 oould not have followed the crowd 
who ran to see him suffer. We are strange beings. 
I never witnessed a public execution ; the mere 
thought of it always revolted me, and in a few 
hours I will do away with myself. 

How happier that wretch was than I am. Since 
he^cornmitted the fatal deed which led him to the 
aeaffoldy he had time to reflect, to repent, and he 
was told to place some reliance in- the mercy of 
Qod^bat I despair of that mercy •, I am outcif his 
reach ; to ask for it would be mockery, and 1 do 
toot do so—I plunge into eternal misery ! 

Ho tremble, you who have been mv daily asso* 
toiates for the last month, your day will come. 

D. M. 

pd Letter— Feb. 1835 .] 

• Had you F******, promised me last evening to 
toome and see'me—this morning you would have 
found me a corpse; but you would be excused, and 
I have dragged out a miserable existence ofSd hours 
longer, which during that time has been a most 
cruel suffering tome. 

At the moment 1 write this, I have swallowed 
the poison, that carries me into eternity ; and my 
hand does not tremble and my mind is not disturbed 
—No !—1 feel a sort of joy in thinking that I am 
i^iogto meet that punishment which has no end. 
To have been the husband of that woman who 
possesses all virtues and not a single fault; to be 
the father of six good amiable children, to belong 
to a''family as respectable as mine is, and to have 
ftmhayedas I have, meiiisthe most horrid torments 
—lic^ow it—1 do myself justice, and wish to es^ 
ttope from my own rraections. The other world 
has nothing so terrible. Some ffends—^yourself, 
ihay complain of my having horrowed small sums 
not $60 in all. I vrouM have attempted to procure 
other loans, and might have (perhaps) succeeded; 
but it seems to nie that people look at me in the 
streets and say to one another “look at that ruined 
gambler^ get out uf his way.'* 

1 am out of the way of every body. D. M. 

pd Letter — Wednesday, \\thfFeh.'\ 

Ifthere be courage in committing suicide with the 
utmost self-possession, then am I courageous—but 
if it be asign of cowardice not to support existence, 
then am I one of the veriest cowards ! 

* . • * • • • 


NuKNxitiES AHD Nuvs.—There are two convents 
tot' Lucerne^ both of the order of Capuchins—one 
tor men, the other for women—and a remnant of 
Cordeliers, who are not allowed to increase their 
tounibers, as on the extinction of the present com¬ 
munity the convent will be suppressed. Our 
yroung people were exceedingly anitious Co know 
v>f what sort of stuff a nun was composed, especial¬ 
ly a handsome one, knd the beauty of some Of the 
'.Capucines o^ Ltjcerne, had left a bright track on 
the limited horiaon of which they were once stars; 
but unluckily the Nuncio is impracticable, and ruf¬ 
fles his crest at the approach of^^ven sfich harmless 
petitioners, and as not a mouse can scratch its way 
10 the holy house without the sign-manCial of “1- 
homme cardinale/' they are obliged to (bid up their 
curiosity and lay it by for a future occasion. After 
a{l, the everlastin^g veil is but a melancholy sight; 
I always think with eltreme pity of nuni, and of 
that hasty vow that answers IhoughtleSsly for the 
Idng, ioM feture, that resigns all in the name of 
hopes, affectiODa, passions, which are no patty in 


the conlract,and may hereafter rise in their strength 
against it. The species of enthusiasm which sends 
the young and imaginative to a cloister, is o(\eii 
nothing more than an exertion of the mind to 6II 
up a void lell by the extinction of stronger emo¬ 
tions, an effort to work a new spring against the 
rarrowful inanition of the heart, or perhaps against 
its dangerous recollections. But even if its source 
be free from earth's mixture, how can it sustain 
I itself? not certainly by the exacted prayer orstat 
ed ceremony, whose nothingness is visible to the 
eye that looks behind the curtain : and if it should 
subside—O how heavily may the vows pronounc¬ 
ed at eighteen sit on the heart at five-and^-twenty I 
Lady's Slight Reminiseenees, 


EVALINE* 

The pernicious effects of too much indulgence 
to children are in general obvious to all but the 
oyer-fund parent. The neglect of a little ealuury 
discipline, during the period of youth, proves in¬ 
deed very frequently^ the bane of happiness thro'- 
out every aller stage of life. It is, however, an 
evil which proceeds not from corrupt dispositions, 
but is rather what might be called an amiable 
weakness. Yet it ought to be carefully guarded 
against, even for tbe sake of the objects so dearly 
beloved. r 

We seldom fail to find a child losing the regard 
of every ote else, just in proportion as he reemves 
improper Indulgence from .his parents. He of 
courM bednine# oatoward, haughty, and petulant^ 
and is iiydenger of giowing up, like Esau, with a 
hand rpMd against every one, aod every one's 
hand #p^sed against him. Accustomed to the 
flrat^atipn of all his desires, he can ill brook eon- 
tmuf or disappointment, and is apt to become im«- 
pdiuous upon every oepasion of restraint and pro¬ 
vocation, either real or imaginarv. 

The lasting influence of these intemperam early 
habits too olten mars the happiness of social con¬ 
nections. From them proceed the turbulent and 
overbearing busbaod, arM the self-willed and un- 
dutiful wife. It is, therefore^ ,(be duty of the guar¬ 
dians of youth, as they love them and prize thoir 
fiiture prosperity, to guard against this fatal error. 
They ought also to watph over and study the dif¬ 
ferent dispositions of their minds, and to endeavor, 
accordingly, to arrange their mode of individual 
treatment. 

Evaline was tbe only daughter of respectable 
parents. Engagements in an extensive business 
kept her father much from home, and her mother 
was of a weakly and delicate constitution, Eva- 
line'was theirall, aAd their affection for her knew 
no bounds. She ^as, therefore, brought up with 
every indulgence lyhich this excess of fomlness 
could draw forth. She early contracted an inti¬ 
mate friendship with Agnes, the daughter of a 
widow lady, who had been left with a numerous 
family, and lived in the Immediate neighborhood. 
Agnes was educated with ideas very different from 
those of her yoiing friend, having been, of necesl 
sity and from principle, taught the profitable les¬ 
son of industry and (higal economy; and to con¬ 
sider heaTth and' intellectual powers as aiven for 
higher purposes than the amusement or the pos- 
sessoV. The misspending of time, and the misap¬ 
plication of these precious endowments, was im¬ 
pressed nOon her mind as being a source of neVer- 
lailing unnappIneSs and calamity to the infetuatad 
abusers of such inestimable blessinM. As shS had 
learned from experience that tiSeiul employment 
coDstitotss pleasure, and it pregnant with Mvnn- 
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BIm took an affectionate leave of Agnea, and re> 
turned kOnbe, secluded herself to ponder over the 
past, and to prepare her mind for future conduct. 
Upon a serious retrospection, she felt extremely 
dissatisfied. The lonjieis she considered her own 
invprudbnees, an increasing respect for her hus¬ 
band gradually arose in her mind, and she now 
anxiously lunged for an opportunity of making 
those ooncessions to which she at first full so much 
reluotaneo. Her husband returned, and before the 
repentam Eyaline had completed an acknowledg¬ 
ment of her errors, she was enclosed in an em- 
biaee of forgiveness and love. She has now be- 
eome as remarkable for conjugal affection, mater¬ 
nal solicitude, and every social virtue, as she had 
^merly been for levity and extravagance. Agnes 
Is-her confidante and oounaellor. She is a tender 
mother,and a dutiful wife. ^Her husband is known 
in the gates, her children arise up and call her 
biassed; her husband also, and he praisetli her 
and' in the words of the elegant Tlioropeon-— 
They flourish nowin mntual bliss, and rear 
A numerous efispring, lovely like themselves. 
And good, the grace of all the country round. 


i'nsTtiiQ.-^The principal instances ofrasting,on 
record, are those which have arisen from shipwreck 
and similar accidents, from peculiar mental affec- 
fions, from the body being in a morbid state, or 
from the twq latter combined. In a melancholy 
and well authenticated instance of shipwreck 
which occurred in the year 1705, seventy-two in¬ 
dividuals were compelled to take shelter in the 
shrouds of the vessel, while the hull was covered 
by the sea, where all survived, during five days, 
without a morsel of food ; but it appeared that 
fliey were enabled to catch a few drops of rain as 
it fell, and some of them were drenched with spray. 
It was the opinion of Hippocrates, though not cor- 
robfurated bjr others, that fasting less than five days 
is not invariably fatal ; but aAer that period not¬ 
withstanding individuals may survive and take 
food, their previous abstinence will occasion deaili. 
1b the year 1768, Captain Kennedy was ship¬ 
wrecked, with twelve companions, in the West 
Indies. They preserved a small quantity of pro- 
yisions, which were totally consumed in seven 
days, amidst extraordinary distresses. During the 
eight aucceeding days, though in absolute want 
bothnf meat and drink, and exposed in an open 
beat, the whole survived ; but aAer obtaining re- 
Ref, some of the people perished. In this case 
they were evidently supported by being frequently 
drenched with sea water. Sir William Hamilton, 
hi an account of a dreadful earthquake which do- 
TBSted Sicily and Calabria, in the year 1783, relates 
that he saw two girls who were miraculously pre¬ 
served in the ruins of a house. One had survived 
eleven entire days, and (he other six, totally de¬ 
prived of food. It must not escape observation, 
that the difference between absolute privation of 
food and a supply of any portion of it, is im- 
nmasurable. The same may almost be said of wa¬ 
ter, for it materially contributes to preserve life ; 
end hence the difficulty of ascertaining what is tru¬ 
ly protracted fasting. The negro couriers who 
travers the deserts on the western coast of Africa, 
perform long and fatiguing journies on about four 
ounces of food daily. It is said that, in common 
situations, both they and the Moors are frequently 
seen to subsist eight days on three ounces of gum 
daily, without sensible diminution of health or 
vigor ^ and tome maintain that they can last three 


days without any inconvenience. The wholo 
store of a courier, nt his outset, consisis only of a 
pound of gum. This substance is decidedly nu¬ 
tritious ; fur we are told that, wiien the wholo 
provisions of a caravan had been exhausted in tlio 
deserts between Abyssinia and Egypt, a thousand 
persons subsisted on gum, which was found to 
form part of the merchandise ; and the caravan 
reached Cairo in safety, without any remarkable 
accidents from hunger or disease. The compound 
of (he negro couriers may possess particular qual¬ 
ities in repelling hunger, such as that which, a- 
mong the primitive inhnbitariis of Great Britain, ie 
said to have proved sufficient, if equivalent to a 
henn, fora whole day ; and some of the AmorieaB 
Indians, when engaged in lung excursions, have 
expedients for blunting the keen sensuliona which 
(hey would otherwise experience. A composition 
of calcined shells and tobacco juice is formed into 
a mass, from which, when dry, pills of a proper 
size, to be kept dissolving between the gum and 
the lip, are made. Long and perilous voyages 
have been accomplished without more than a ship’s 
biscuit divided into a number of pieces daily.— 
Captain Inglefield and eleven men, of the Centuair 
man-of-war, which foundered at sea in the year 
1702, sailed 800 miles in a yawl, during a period 
of ten or fifteen days, while their sole provision 
consisted ofa twellth part of a biscuit for each of 
two meals a day, and a glass of water. Still more 
perilous was the voyage ofCnpt. Blight and eighteen 
men of the Bounty, wiio sailed a great portion of 
3600 miles in an open boat, in stormy seaa, on aa 
allowance of an ounce and a quarter of biscuit 
daily ; and sometimes, when a bird, the size of a 
pigeon, was accidently caught, it served for a meal 
to the whole crew. We ouglit not to be much 
surprised, therefore, at the experiments made^ by 
some people on themselves, for which it haa’ap- 
peared that fasting on half a pound of bread 
daily, with a pint of liquid, was productive of no 
inconvenience. Sea-weed has afforded many 
grateful meals to fumislied sailors. In the year 
1652, two brothers, accidentally abandoned on an 
islet in a lake ofNoivay, subsisted twelve days on 
grass and sorrel. Few instances can be given of 
absolute privation both of solids and liquids; but in 
the case above referred to, where seventy-tw*o per¬ 
sons took shelter in the shrouds ofa vessel, four¬ 
teen actunliy survived during twenty throe day's, 
without food, though a few drops of rain were oc¬ 
casionally caught in their mouths as they fell.—> 
Some of the survivors also drank sea-water ; but 
it was not so with all. 

In the year 1789, Caleb Elliott, a religious vis¬ 
ionary. determined to fast forty days. During six¬ 
teen, he obstinately refused all kinds of sustenAnce, 
and then died, being literally starved to death.— 
Morgagni, an Italian physician, refers to an in¬ 
stance of a woman who obstinately refused all soa- 
lenance, except twice during fifty days, and took 
only a small quantity of water, when she died.— 
An avalanche, some, years ago, overwhelmed a 
village in Switzerland, and entombed three wo¬ 
men in a stable, where there was a siie-goat and 
some hay. Her.e they survived thirty-seven days 
on the milk afforded them by the goal, and were 
in health when relieved. But one of the beet au- 
ihenticaied instances of fasting in modern tinies, 
and in which there is no evidence of any partic¬ 
ular morbid affections oftlie body, is related by 
Dr. Willan. In the year 1786, a young man, a re¬ 
ligious visionary, and supposing hitpself to labor 
under some inconsiderable complaints, thought to 
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operate a eure by abatinenee. He suddenly with¬ 
drew from his friends, occupied himself in copying 
Ihe Bible in short hand, to which he added his 
own t ommenfnrie8,nnd resolved to abstain from nil 
solid food, only moistening his moiiili, froiti time 
to time, in water lightly flavored with the juice ol 
oranges. He took no exercise, slept little, and 
spent most of the night in reading, while his daily 
allowance was halfa pint and a pint of water, with 
the juice of two oranges. In this state of absti¬ 
nence he persisted sixty days; but during the last 
ten, his strength rapidly declined, and, fi.nding 
himself unable to rise from bed, he became alarmed. 
X he delusion which had hitherto impressed him 
of being supported by preternatural means, now 
vanialjed,and along with it his expectation of some 
remarkable event, which should follow his resolu¬ 
tion ofself-deniai. On the sixty first day of his 
fast, Dr. Willan was summoned to his aid ; but 
the miserable object was then reduced to the low¬ 
est state of existence ; and aliliough his eyes were 
not deficient in lustre, and his voice entire, he ex¬ 
hibited the appearance of a skeleton on wjiicli the 
flesh, had been dried ; and his personal decav 
was attended w’iih manifest mental imbecility.-^ 
Nevertfieless with proper regimen, he so far recov- 
e^d as in a few days to be enabled to walk across 
ins room ; and a clergyman who had previously 
been admitted to visit him, dispelled his religious 
aberrations ; but on the seventh day from the 
commencement of this system, liis recollectipn 
failed, and he expired on the seventy-eighth from 
the date of his abstinence. 

^ Perhaps we should find many examples of fast¬ 
ing for a longer period, on recurring to the morbid 
TOnditions ofthebody ; such ns that of Janet M’- 
Leod, a young Scottish female, who, after epilep¬ 
sy and fever, remained fiveyeais in bed, seldom 

peaking,and receiving food only by constraint._ 

At length she obstinately refused all sustenance, 
her jaws became locked, and, in attempting to force 
tlietn open, two of her teeih were broken. A 
small quantity of liquid was introduced by the 
aperture, none of which was swallowed ; and 
flougb made of oatmeal was likewise rejected.— 
She slept much, and her head was bent down 
to her breast. In this doploiable slate, the rela- 
tives oftiie patient declared she continued to sub- 
aist four years wiihout their being sensible of her 
meivmg any aliment, except a little water; but 
after a longer interval, she began to revive, and 
subsisted on crumbs of bread, with milk or wa¬ 
ter sucked from the palm of her hand. It is not 
evident tljat her convalescence evei wpb complete ; 
end It rather is to he inferred that abe remained 
in a debilitated condition. 

After these extraordinary instances, chiefly be- 
longing to our own era, to which many more might 
added, we shall probably be less incredulous in 
listening to the accounts of the older authors.— 
Jn regard to the sensations excited by proiracled 
fasting, and its vflecison the person of the sufier- 
er, there is a difference resulting from the vigor 
both of body and mind, to which the influence of 
climate may be joined ; but the most direful and 
lasting effects ensue. At first, every substance is 
ravenously devoured, to appease the cravings of 
hunger ; every animal, the most loathsome reptiles, 
am welco^ sustenance ; and a paste is baked by 
the I^w Hollanders,composed of ants and worms. 
Intermixed with the bark of trees. John Lery! 
who .ndured the extrcmily of famine in a Toyage 
•o Brazil, emphatically declared that a mouaewaa 
more prized in the ship than an ox had been a- 


I shore; and he also tells us that three or four 
crowns were paid for each. The natives of New 
Caledonia swallow lumps of earth to satisfy their 
hunger, and lie ligaiurds, continually increasing 
in tightness, around ilie abdomen. They seem to 
do so with impunity, although the custom of 
eating earth, in Java, which is dene to re¬ 
duce personal corpulence, is slowly but invariably 
destructive. Last of all recourse is had to human 
flesh, instances of which have occurred in alt coun¬ 
tries of the habitable world, ou occasion offamine 
from sieges, shipwrUch, or the failure of expected 
crops of grain. 

Woman’s love. —Men have hearts too; and 
women’s hearts—alas they may broken. Feel¬ 
ings may be trifled with—the scrutiny of a ehara(> 
f®'’—-the hope to drive away the ennui of a rainy 
day in a country-house—the vanity which had ta¬ 
ken alarm at an indiflfererit lone, from a pretty and 
an indiflereni person—all or any ol these may lead 
to the devoted attention, the tone, the lo<ik, the 
deceit—iho self deceit! And then comes the wo¬ 
man’s affection unalterably given ; the manVas- 
seriion to himself and others that^Mie meant noth¬ 
ing.’* Too late to say that^ when the women, de¬ 
ceived and confiding, has sunk under the shock of 
blighted hopes. Too late, when, her hoaliii in¬ 
jured, her iitippiness gone, tJie once young, the 
beautiful, the gay,the light hearted, has sunk into 
the being with beauty vanished, with feelings 
grown old, distrustful, hopeless, perliaps soured in 
temper, she either lives to swell the list of peevish, 
backbiting, tale-bearing old maids, or she sinks at 
once more sadly, or perhaps more enviably, Into 
the early grave. There she lies broken-hearted 
jin the rooin.where t.he sun had atieamed in so <^- 
ten to waken her to bright unagea-—to day-dreams 
.of happiness, to the smiles of fond parents, le their 
approving looks, to the recolteciion of childish 
hours-of childish hopes, of a heart still childlike 
and innocent, gay, lovely, and confiding. There 
she lies now, in that same room, a poor, broken¬ 
hearted thing—forlom and hopeless. Tlieie again 
she lies on that bed, where she bad Iain her head so 
.peaceably in days gone by. The curtains are 
drawn around, the white sheet spread oyer, ell 
white, cold, and still-—there she lies a corpse !— 
And she has found her rest, and lier bed, from 
which she had risen day by day to Imppiness, from 
which she had risen, flushed with hope, to meet 
his return—that bed is her bed of death. And she 
is beautiful in death, though pain and mortal suffer¬ 
ing have set their stamp on hei? brow. Bisters 
have wept, and parents prayed, and the last kigs 
I lias been given ; the coflin is closed, pad the burgt 
I of grief and horror over; all is still. And where it 
heF the author of all this wretchedness, where is 
he now There In the world, gay, end, as be 
would aay, **hnppy devoted to some.new fisir 
one—making new conquests, spd megnipe noth¬ 
ing. M iss — is dead Does thatstrike sad¬ 
ly or with ubraiding on Ifis ear No. is ly- 
i ng in her winding sheet. He says, “Ah, poof gm ! 

I knew her once and tlien, alter a pause, aoms 
witticism is uttered ; he hmghs, he is qJld 
that is all the deceiver thinks of hig victmi.— 
Awh Grey, 


NoaTHERir LI6HTS.—Profes®®*^ Ermany, who 
circumnavigated the earth in ih® 3 ;«fr® 
and 1880 , and has lately publish”* 

Berlin, gives some imponsnt 
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Iho appearance of these phenomena at Bercsoff in 
Liberia. While he was at that place, a very pow¬ 
erful aurora borealis occurred, and, on this occa¬ 
sion, he was assured hy the concurrent testimony 
ofall the inhabitants, that the polar lights are ob 
served two distinct kinds, one of which appears in 
the western, and the other in the eastern celestial 
hemisphere. The polar light vvich is seen to the 
west of the meridian has invariably less effulgence 
and a lower vortex than the light which is seen in 
the east. The latter kind has often been observed 
for whole months together to last throughout the 
night, but always first appears at a period of in¬ 
tense cold, and'is then frequently so splendid as 
to frighten the cattle attached to the travellers' 
sledge. These remarks evidently point at a con¬ 
nexion between the aurora and tfie two magnetic 
poles, one of which lies to the west and the other 
to the east of the meridian. This is the more ap¬ 
parent as M. Erinany tbsejrved that the 

liothsrn lights appeared to the west of the due north 
point pi the compass, the magnetic needle became 
stationary 15 to the west tif the magnetic me¬ 
ridian of Beresoff; Itp also observed during an auro¬ 
ra seen at Lobolsk tp the east of the magnetic me- 
Hdispi that l)ie need|e deflected towards the east. 


SONG OF THE BEES. 

We watch for the light of the mom tp break, 

4nd color the Eastern sky. 

With its blended hues of saffron and lake, 

Then say to each other,‘Awake'. Awake!’ 

For our winter’s honey is all to make. 

And our bread for a long supply. 

And off we hie to the hill and dell, 

To (he field, to the meadow and bower, 
We love in the colombine’s horn to dwell, 

To dip in the lily with .snow w'hite bell, 

To search the balm in its odorous cell, 

The mint end thg rosemary flower. 

y^e seek the bloom of the eglantine, 

Of the painted thistle and briar; 

And follows tne steps of the wandering vine. 
Whether it trail on the earth supine, 

Or round the hspiring tree top twine 

And reach for a state still higher. 

While each on the good of her sister bent, 

Is busy, and cares for all, 

We hope for an evening w'ith here’s content, 

For the winter of life ; without lament 
Thai summer is gpne, its hours misspent, 

And the harvest is past recal. 

Rollin's ancient historv.— Our'miscellaneoup 
readers and the patrons of elegant literature gen¬ 
erally, will rejoice that Mr. Geo. Dearborn, well 
known as the publisher of some of the most rich 
and valuable editions of standard w'orks in thiH 
country, has risen PhoBtiiz-like, from the ruins of 
the late fire in New York, and given us new and 
Increased evidence ofhis enterprise and good taste. 
His splendid edition of Rollin'g Ancient History 
was issued some weeks since; but we had no op¬ 
portunity of examining it immediately on its publi¬ 
cation. Unlike some of the ephemeial works of 
the present day, however, the productions of Rnl- 
iinonly increase in value as copies are multiplied 
and treasured up ; and a notice of any improve¬ 
ment in Uie casket in which they are preserved can 
pever be unseasonAble or misplaced. 


Mr. Dearborn’s edition is in two large octavo 
volumes, one of near 600 pages, and the other of 
700 in double columns. It lias heretofore occupied 
eight and ten volumes, but is now brought into the 
abovementioned small compass, and is afforded at 
a price loss by half than heretofore. 

But what adds much to the value of this edition, 
is the fact, that k contains, in addition to the 11 is- 
loryof the Ancient World, “The History of the 
Arts and Sciences of tho Ancients,*’ by the same 
author. It is remarkable that this part of the gen¬ 
eral work, though many editions have been print¬ 
ed here, has never before been published in this 
country, tior till very recently in England. It oc¬ 
cupies nearly 300 pages in this edition, and treats 
of Agriculture, Commerce, the Liberal Arts and 
Sciences, Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, Mu¬ 
sic, &c. 

In the language of Mr. Dearborn’s advertise¬ 
ment, “it is the only entire and unrputilated edi¬ 
tion ofRollin's History, which has been issued 
from the press for more than eighty years. The 
various introductions to the several divisions of the 
history have been printed in their original text ; 
and the parographs formerly suppressed have been 
restored to their proper places, and contain one 
third more than any other edition hitherto issued 
from the American press.” Few historical works 
(hat we have ever read, are calculated more thor¬ 
oughly to engage the attention, and interest the 
feelings, particularly of youth, than Rollin’s An¬ 
cient History. We cannot loo strongly recom¬ 
mend it tp public and private libraries, and to in¬ 
structors who are selecting a course of reading for 
their pupils. 

Discipline —A novel in two volumes:—Key 
and Biddle and W. D. Ticknor. Miss Brunton; 
whose work, entitled Self-Control, we bad some 
time ago the pleasure of recommending to our read¬ 
ers, is the author of “Discipline*’—a production 
which we think likely to prove useful, since it 
combines, with happy effect, the aijvanlages of an 
interesting story and an excellent moral. The re- 
puhlishment of such standard novels,—which, al¬ 
though they appeared several years ago, yet seem 
new to us, is an evidence that w^ are still imbued 
with a love for that simplicity of style and purity 
ofmorals which are too often considered as of mi¬ 
nor importance in the fusliionabje literature of the 
day. ’The character of Miss Mortimer is beautifully 
conceived and naturally drawn ; and spldom has 
the power of virtuous principle over the heart and 
mind been more pleasingly illustrated than in her 
mildness of disposition and purity of seritirnent.-— 
Ellen Percy has just such qualiiiea as give peculiar 
I interest to a work of this description. .We do not 
ntieet perfection, and we do not wish to do so. We 
admire to see the gradual progression of mind in 
the path ofduty-r-a steady advancement in yirtue 
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produced by Discipline, and matured by jiirlgment. 
She is at first the creature of impulse, rather than 
ofprinciple; but the scenes through which she 
passes, and tiie trials with which she meets, render 
her, at last, beloved w'iiliout vanity, and prosper¬ 
ous without the indulgence of pride. There is a 
romance about the ciiaraeler of Maitland, and an 
interesting developement of a well kept secret at the 
close of the volumes, which add to the charm of 
the work, and attract the attention of every reader. 


Currents of the ocean. —The passengers df the 
packet ship South America, on her passage from 
this port t«) Liverpool in March last, threw over¬ 
board a bottle when in the Gulf Stream, off Cape 
Cod, which was picked up in Decotnher last on tlie 
beach at Southport. A corresitondent of the Lon¬ 
don AthcneiJin makes tiie following comments on 
the circumstance ; which are worthy the consid- 
ercTtion of navigators : 

“It is apparent that this bottle dias traversed the 
whole breadth of the Atlantic Ocean from America 
to England, adding another to the numerous proofs 
which have recently appeared, that the course ol 
the Gijlph Stream extends to a much greater dis¬ 
tance to the. eastward than is usually supposed. J 
bave been long satisfied, that navignti»rs are in an 
error in supposing that the Gulph Stream has lost 
all force in about the longitude of the Azores, as 
laid doum in the Admirality charts. To this error, 
I make no doubt that ntiinhers of the wTceks which 
annually take place upon tiie w'estern coast of Ire¬ 
land are to he solely attributed. A few miles per 
day, in even tl,ie famtest current of the ocean, will, 
to a vesseliong detnir)ed by contrary winds, make a 
difference of several degrees of longitude in n voy¬ 
age from America to Europe. It is well known, 
that, almost in every instance, reckonings not kept 
by C’lironoineter, bring a vessel across the Atlantic to 
tiie hind in Europe altogether too soon, as expect¬ 
ed by the navigator. It ought, therefore, to become 
an established doctrine in navigation, that an al¬ 
lowance should be made fur the operation of cur¬ 
rents long after the pre.sent determined limits ofthc 
Giil|di Stream, arid by i^^ssgradations,to the whole 
western coasts of the North Atlantic Ocean.” 


A COMPARISON. —In the late London Quarterly, 
there is an article on the Tahle-Tnik of Ctde- 
ridge,which preserves many of his occasional sny- 
inffs and remarks, nil indicative of a profound and 
brilliant miiid,^such as the world but rarely sees. 
The following, rehiiive to the future prospects of 
America, is a just comparison upon the subject, 
and places the libeilons caricatures of cockney 
travellers in their proper light:— 

Basil hall —H'he possible destiny of (he Unit¬ 
ed Slates of America—as a nation of a hundred 
millions of freemen—stretching from (he Atlan¬ 
tic to the P;icific, living under the laws of Alfred, 
and speaking ihe language of Shakspeare and Mil¬ 
ton—IS an august conception. Why should we 
not wish to see it realized.^ America would then 
be England viewed through a solar microscope— 
Great Britain in a state of glorious magnification ' 
How deeply to be lamented is the spirit of hostili¬ 
ty and sneering which some of the popular books 
of travels have shown in treating of the Ameri¬ 
cana ? They hate us, no doubt, just aa brothers 
hate; but they respect the opinion of an English¬ 


man concerning themselves ten times as itiuch as 
that of a native of any other country on earth. A 
very little humoring of their prejudices, and some 
courtesy of language on the part of Englishmen, 
would work wonders, even as it is, with the pub¬ 
lic mind of the Americans. 

Capt. Basil Mali’s book is certainly very enter¬ 
taining and instructive; but in my judgment, his 
scniimeniR upon many points, and more especially 
his mode of expression, are unwise and uncharita¬ 
ble. After all, are not most of the things shown 
lip with so much hiitcrness by him mere national 
foibles, parallels to which every people has, and 
must of necessity have ? 


Birth days at pderto rico.— Tf a person 
wishes to coiiforin to the rules of good society in 
Puerto Rico, it is absolutely necessary to have au 
almanac at the head of the bed, and to consult it 
every morning; for if the birth-day of a lady slips 
the memory, without your having paid a visit in 
ail the forms of etiquette, or, if ill, sent a card, it 
is considered an unpurdonahle breach of politeness. 
It is a grave offence, not easily forgotten or forgiv¬ 
en, arul no excuse almost is admitted. Qn the 
morning of the auspicious day^ the fair one wlio 
counts another year, rises early and puts on Jier 
hestatiire. At ten o’clock she takes her sent on 
the sofa, accompanied by a female relation or 
friend, and receives the homage of her relatives, 
friends, and acquaintance. Some pav the visit iq 
person ; others send their cards, whicfi are receiv¬ 
ed by a servant, and carefully placed in a glasg 
shade. Verses, sweet-meats, and banquets of 
flowers are sent to the goddess—a turkey and a 
pig bleed as an oblation at the shrine of beauty^ 
friends are invited to dinner—toasts go round in 
quick succession—wit is displayed by appropriate 
verse.*, and plaudits deafen the ears. All is con¬ 
viviality—all is irirth and gaiety—and the festival 
is often concluded hy a dance. Late at night the 
company retires; and then all (he cards, which 
had been so carefully deposited, are called for; 
every name is read w'ltir scrupulous attention, ev¬ 
ery visit enumerated; and then wo to that friend 
or acquaintance who has neglected the ceremony 
of a visit on tliis sacred day ! Their names are 
expunged from their list of friends ; all intercourse 
ceases, and enmity often ensues :—hence family 
disputes frequently originate. Stranger, on your 
arrival at Puerto Rico, if you visit the fair sex, 
your first care should be to purchase an almanac, 
and to read it, as you would your prayer-book, 
every morning: beware never to ibrget the birth¬ 
day of a lady ! 

--- g 

Origin of the word quiz. —Very few word 
ever took such a run, or was saddled with so 
many meanings, as this monosyllable; and, how¬ 
ever strange the word, ’tis still more strange that 
not one of our lexicographers, from Bayley to 
Johnson, ever attempted an explanation, or gave a 
derivation of it. The reason is very obvious. It 
is because it has no meaning, nor is it derived 
from any language in the world ever known from 
Babylonish confusion to this day. When Richard 
Daly was patentee of the Irish theatres ho spent 
the evening of a Saturday In company with many 
of the wits and men of fashion of the day: gam¬ 
bling was introduced, when the manager staked a 
large sum that he would have spoken, all through 
the principal streets of Dublin, by a certain hour 
next day, Sunday, a word having no meaning, and 
being derived from no known language—wagers 
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wer« laid, and stakes deposited. Daly repaired 
to the theatre, and dispatched ail the servants and 
supernumeraries witli tlie word “ Ciuiz,” which 
they clialked on every door and every shop win¬ 
dow in town. Shops being ali shut next day, 
every body going to and corning from their differ¬ 
ent places of worship saw the word, and every 
body repeated it, so that Quiz ” was heard all 
tJiroiigli Dublin; the circumstance of sr strange a 
word being on every door and windo.v caused 
much surprise, and ever since, should a strange 
story*be attempted to be passed current, it draws 
fbrtn the expression —you aquizzing me. 


Nunneries and nuns. —There are two convents 
at Lucerne, both of the order of Capuchins—one 
for men, the other for women—an't a remnant of 
Cordeliers, who are not allowed to increase their 
numbers, as on the extinctior. of *he present com¬ 
munity the convent will be suppressed. Our 
young people were exceedingly anxious to know 
of whatsort of stuff a nun was composed, especial- 
^ a handsome one, and the beauty of some of the 
Capucines of Lucerne, had left a bright track on 
the limited horizon of which they were once stars; 
but unluckily the Nuncio is impracticable,and ruf¬ 
fles his crest at the approach ofeven such harmless 
petitioners, and as not a mouse can scratch its way 
to the holy house without the sign-manual of “I’- 
horiime cardinale,” they are obliged to fold up tlmir 
curiosity and lay it by for a future occasion. After 
all, the everlasting veil is but a melancholy sight; 
I always think with extreme pity of nuns, and of 
that hasty vow that answers thoiightlesslv for the 
long, long future, that resigns all in the'name of 
hopes, affections, passions, which are no party H 
the contract,and may hereafter rise in their strength 
Rfipinst it. The species of enthusiasm which seDds 
the young and imaginative to a cloister, is often 
tinthing more than an exertion of the mind to fill 
up a void left by the extinction of stronger emo¬ 
tions, an effort to work a new spring against the 
aorrowful inanition of the heart, or perhaps against 
its dangerous recollections. But even if its source 
be free from earth’s mixture, how can it sustain 
itself.^ not certainly by the exacted praver orstat- 
cd ceremony, whose nothingness is visible to the 
eye that looks behind the curtain : and ifit should 
subside—O how heavily may the vows pronounc¬ 
ed at eighteen sit on the hea'rtat five-and-twenty ! 

Lady's Slight Reminiscences, 


Eoypti4N peasantry.— There is little similar¬ 
ity between the Turkish and Egyptian peasant; 
4he Turk is naturally proud and haughty, always 
ready to resist oppression and injustice; the Fel¬ 
lah has the rnelancholy look of one accustomed to 
auffer—the timid and cowardly ajr of a man who 
Is hopeless of remedy or aid : in vain does the Nile 
lavish its treasures on every liand—none of them 
are his; in the midst of almost miraculous fertili¬ 
ty, the Fellah keeps his eyes fixed upon the 
ground, as if he lived in a country under a curse. 
There are in Egypt myriads of labourers, who 
gather abundant harvests, and who eat nothing 
but the herbs of the field, bread made of flaxseed, 
and boiled beam. The celebrated Amru once 
compared the people of Egypt to bees, who labor 
incessantly for the benefit of others : the state of 
the poor cultivators of Egypt has undergone little 
^Iteration since the days of Amru. You cannot 
lorin ao idea of the number of miserable wretches 
that afa to be found in the villages where we land, 


during our voyage up the Nile. We see only then 
almost naked, or covered with rags worse than 
nudity—countenances on which pain and suffering 
have ploughed deepened furrows—youth, W'itliout 
it.s characteristic gaiety—women, in w hom poveitj 
has effaced the traits of their sex. It is here we 
find how liniitcfl is our vocabulary for expressing 
misery ; it is presented to us at every step, and 
under ail its forms.— Michaud*s Egypt and Pales¬ 
tine. 


MACOUPIN : OR THE TALKING POTATOE. 

‘Who can read,’ says the author of The Art of 
being Happy, ‘the anecdotes of the American wil¬ 
derness, without thrilling emotion ? An Indian de¬ 
scending the Niagara, was drawn into tJie rapids 
above the sublime cataract. The nursling of the 
desert at first rowed with incredible vigor, in ao 
intense struggle for life. Seeing his efforts useless^ 
he dropped his oars, sung his death song, and float¬ 
ed vvith calmness down the abyss.’ This Indiao 
philosopher was named Macoupin^ in the Algon¬ 
quin dialect, and.Magoupin in Winnebago, mean¬ 
ing the Talking Pntaioe,—and was none other tban 
an Algonquin Indian, born on the shores of the 
Lake of ilie Woods. 

Let not the opulent mothers of the civilized 
whites imagine that they have the exclusive privi¬ 
lege of dreaming and prophesying the future emi¬ 
nence of their infants, while yet in the ctadle._ 

The same folly has been ns often perpetrated in 
the American woods, as in the mansions of cities. 
There too have Uie happy mothers dreamed of 
bearing pantliers, wolves, and alligators in their 
bosoms; or instead of a hive of bees, as in the 
case of Plato, a nest of hornets, or a brace of mo¬ 
cassin snakes, settling over the leafy couch of 
their papooses, in omen of their future provvese io 
taking sculps. 

As his mother swung Macoupin in his bark cra¬ 
dle, suspended from the h*fiy branches of two-trees 
by grape vines of prodigious length, or strapped 
him by bear skin thongs in a box made from a hol¬ 
low limb, to her back, lie thrust out bis copper-pug 
probosci.s, and squalled the Indian powow in a sort 
of artificial musical rhythm, even from his very 
hirih. The proud and fond 8(|ijaw found in this, 
and a hundred oilier prognostications, that if he/ 
dear Talking Pula^oe was not destined to grow up 
under the ascendant star as a warrior, scalp-take^ 
and man-killer, he was at least preordained lo the 
first place in the second grade of Indian iionors-*- 
ihat of unrivalled eloquence. The mother evin¬ 
ced her sagacity, as a diviner oi medicine-woman 
—for never had boy shown more precocious apli- 
tudo for excelling in the art of preaching. As he 
grew up to man’s estate, he was called among the 
Indian boys, Noc-o nipsy^ or the Hectorer, because 
he was everlastingly discussing the why and the 
wherefore—lecturing, exalting, degrading and re- 
jrcting men, matters and things, at his sovereign 
pleasure. The boys, in his presence, laughed with 
him ; for ihoy dreaded his voluble tongue, and hie 
powers of ridicule. But as soon ns he had disap¬ 
peared, limy laughed more heartily at him, and, 
still more, haled him most emphnticaliy. And 
whether the spert wqs shooting arrows or hunting 
raccoons, all the wit under tlieir red scalps was pul 
in requisition to find some decent pretext on which 
to exclude from sharing in their amusement Noco* 
nipsy Hishewa, or the Hectoring Babbler. 

This propensity steadily grew upon him, until 
he arrived at the period when Inoian youth put 
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''If ever chance two wandering lovers brings 
To Paraclete's white wails and silver springs, 
O'er the pale marble shall they join their heads, 
And drink the falling tears each other sheds,— 
Then sadly say, with mutual pity moved, 

'O may we never love as these have loved.'" 

From the mass ofoiTeringB, 1 abstracted a couple 
of chaplets as an acceptaUe present to a pair o/ 
tender friends at home. 

Another interesting monument, is that of Mad¬ 
ame Lavalette, the victim of a better sentiment than 
ever swelled in the soul or veins ofHeloisa. If] 
remember aright, she never recovered the tumultu¬ 
ous shock of her husband’s dangers and escape.— 
On the monument is a liyely representation of the 
act that rendered her as honoraole among wives, 
as Heloisa is memorable among other ladies. 

Many a body rests in these precincts, once in¬ 
spired by a superior spirit. The man-slayers I do 
not mention, or care for,—-there are so many bet¬ 
ter people to be remembered first, as Gretry, St. 
Pierre, Uelille, Talma,—-whose monument has no 
inscription,—Sicard, Cottin, Beaumarchias, La 
Place, Moliere, and La Fontaine, with a sculpture 
of the "wolf and the lamb.” Poor old Fontenelle 
1 could not find, who, on the verge ofone hun¬ 
dred, asked an old acquaintance to whisper when 
be spoke of death,—as the grim prowler had for¬ 
gotten them. David has a splendid monument, 
with his bust carved in relief upon it, showing the 
contortion of bis mouth,—a faint emblem of the 
twist of his heart. His bead only is buried here, 
and a wolfish one it was. 

In the inscriptions, there arC few "holy texts,” 
and many record only the names and ages of the 
departed,—all, perhaps, that there was to be reg¬ 
istered. The names are very sweet, for a Paris¬ 
ian lady likes to be consistent. Common names 
are Adele, Victorie, Etienette, Genevieve, Tberese, 
Marie, Louise, Feliceite, Helene, Eieonore, Eu- 
phrosine, .^osie, Christine, Aurore, Celeste, An- 
gelique. ^ Few people, however, are without a 
combination of names, as Angelique-Felicite-Marie 
Vir^inie, &c. 

There is a monument to Baron Munchausen,— 
perhaps to the traveller of that title. I remember 
but one of an honest man. "Here lie the mortal 
remains of an honest man. He called himself 
Joseph Armand-Blondel.” Many epitaphs are 
brief and abrupt, as "My Father lies here, June 15, 
1815.” "Rest, Esther, rest, too dear child.”— 
Another inscription is, "Ah, ’ma Jenny.” 


The piano.—a Piano-forte is a most agreeable 
objeet. It is apiece of furniture with a soul in it, 
ready to waken at a touch, and charm us with in¬ 
visible beauty. Open or shut, it is pleasant to 
look at; but open, it looks best, smiling at us with 
Its ivo^, like the mouth of a sweet singer. The 
keys of a piano-forte are, of themselvef, an agree¬ 
able apeetacle,—an elegance not sufficiently 
prized for their aspect, because they are so com¬ 
mon ; but well lyorth regarding even in that re¬ 
spect. The color of the white keys is not of a 
cold white, or even when at their whitest there is 
something of a warmth in the idea of ivory. The 
black furnish sort of a Mosaic, and all are smooth 
and easy to the touch. It is one of the advan¬ 
tages of this instrument to the learner, that there 
IS no discord to go through in getting at a tone. 
The tone is readp made. The finger touches the 
key, and there is music at once. Another and 
greater advantage is, that it contains a whole con¬ 
cert in itself, for you may play with all your fin¬ 


gers, and then every finger performs the part of a 
separate instrument. True, it will not compare 
with a real concert,—with the rising winds of on 
orchestra ; but in no single instrument, except the 
organ, can you have such a combination of sounds: 
and the organ itself cannot do for you what the 
piano-forte does. You can neither get it so cheap 
nor will it condescend to play everything for you 
as the other does. It is a lion which has "no skill 
in dandling the kid.” It is Jupiter, unable to pul 
off his deity when he visits you. The piano-forte 
18 not incapable of the grandest music, and it per¬ 
forms the light and neat to admiration, and does 
not omit even the tender. You may accompany 
with it, almost equally well, the social graces of 
Mozart, and the pathos of Winter and Paesiello; 
and, as to a certain miniature brilliance of taste and 
execution, it has given rise to a music of its own, 
in the hands of Clementi and others. All those 
delicate ivory keys which repose in such evenness 
and quiet, wail only the touch of the master's fin¬ 
gers to become a dancing and singing multitude, 
and, out of apparent confusion, make accordant 
loveliness. How pleasant to the ininiated to see 
him lay his hand on them, as il in mere indifiTe^- 
ence, or at random ; and, as he dimples the instru¬ 
ment with touches wide and numerous as rain¬ 
drops on a summer sea, play upon the ear the most 
regular harmonies, and give us, in a twinkling 
elaborations, which it would take us years to pick’ 
out. We forget that ho has gone through the same 
labor, and think only of the beautiful and myste¬ 
rious result. 

By the way, we know not whether the Italians 
use the word in the seme sense at present; but in 
an old dictionary in our possession, the keys of 
musical instruments are called "tasti,”—toafes,—a 
very expressive designation. You do taste the pi¬ 
ano-forte the moment you touob it. Anybody can 
taste it; which, as we said before, is not the case 
with other instruments, the tone in them not being 
ready made; though a roaster, of course, may ap¬ 
ply the word to any. 

"So said,—his halid, sprightly as fire, he fliiigs, 

And with a quivering coyness tastes the strings." 

Piano-ibrtes will probably be much improved 
by the next generation. Experiments are daily 
making with them, sometimes of much promise ; 
and the extension of science on al) hands bids fair 
to improve whatever is connected with mechan¬ 
ism. We are very well content, however, for our¬ 
selves, with the instrument as it is; are grateful 
for it, as a concert in miniature; and admire it at 
a piece of fbrniture in all its shapes; only we do 
not like to see it made a table of, and laden with 
moveables; nor when it is upright does it seem, 
quite finished without a bust on it; perhaps, be¬ 
cause it makes too good a pedestal, and seems to 
call for one. 

Piam-fprte (soft and strong) is not a good naiqe 
for an instrument which is no softer nor stronger 
than some others. The organ unites the two qual¬ 
ities most; but organ (organum,) instrumemum^ 
—is if the instrument, hy excellence) is the proper 
word for it, not to be parted with, and of a sound 
fit for Its nobleness. The word piano-forte came 
up, when the harpsichord and spinet, its predeces¬ 
sors, were made softer. Harpsichord (arpichorda, 
—commonly called in Italian clavicembalo, or 
keyed cymbal, i. e. a box or hollow, Fr. clavecin) 
is a sounding, but hardly a good word, meaninjg a 
harp with chords—which may be said of any harp. 
•Siptnef, an older term , (spinelte, thorns,) signifies 
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c|i« quin* wliidi uied to occupy the pli^e of the 
modern clothed hammers, and which produced the 
harsh sound in the old instruments; the quill 
striking the edge of the strings, like the nicking of 
a guitar-string cy the nail. The spinet was pre¬ 
ceded by the VirfinaU, the oldest instrument, we 
believe, of the kind,—so called, perhaps, from its 
being chiefly |>iayed upon by young women, or be¬ 
cause it was usea in singing hymns to the Virgin. 
Spencer has mentioned it in an English Trvmenter- 
famine; one of those fantastic attempts to intro¬ 
duce the unoongenialities of Latin versification, 
which the taste of the great poet soon led him to 
abandon. 

CoLLSOKs AT BOEBARA. —There are about three 
hundred and sixty-six colleges at Bokhara, great 
and small, a third of which are large buildings, 
that contain upwards of seventy or eignty students. 
Many have but twenty, some only ten. The col¬ 
leges are built in the style of caravanesrses; a 
square building Is surrounded by a number of small 
cells called ^h^jrus,* which are sold, and bear a 
value of sixteen tillas, though in some it is as high 
as thirty. A fixed allowance is given to the pro¬ 
fessor, and each of the resident students. The 
colleges are well endowed; the bazaars and baths 
of the city, as well as most of the surrounding 
fields, have been purchased by different pious in¬ 
dividuals, for the purpose. It is understood by the 
law, that the revenues of the country are appro¬ 
priated to the support of the church; a fourth of 
the sum is distributed on that account in Bokhara; 
and even the costom-house duties are shared by 
the priests. In the colleges, people may be found 
from all the neighboring countries except Persia, 
and the students are both young and aged. After 
seven or eight years* study they return to their 
country with an addition to their knowledge and 
tttalion, but seme continue for life at Bokhara, 
e possession of a cell gives the stndent a claim 
to a certain vearly maintenance from the founda¬ 
tion, as well as from the revenues of tbe country. 
The colleges are shut for half the year by order ot 
the King, to enable their inmates to work in the 
fields, and to gain something additional to their 
livelihood. What would the fellows of Oxford 
and Cambridge think of mowing down wheat with 
a sickle ! The season of vacation is called Uuteel,’ 
that of study *tuhseel.' The students may marry, 
but cannot bring their wives to the college. In the 
season of study the classes are open from sunrise 
to sunset: the professor attends constantly, and the 
Scholars dispute in his presence on points of theol- 
pgy, while he guides their debates. One person 
says: <Prove there is a God !* and about fivehun- 
drM set anrments are adduced t so it is with other 
matters. Tlie Students are entirely occupied with 
theology, which has superseded all other points: 
and they are quite Ignorant even of the historical 
annals of their own country.— Travels. 

Wasbieotoe irvino*s eew woRK.-^We have 
bad an opportunity of perusing a small portion of 
WuMn^n Irving’s new work, “A Tour on the 
Prairies ^enough, however, to convince us that 
it will be sought after and read with avidity—that 
|t will enhance the reputation of its author and add 
|o the literary character of the country. His des- 
oriptions of westejrn life and scenery are equal to 
any thing of the kind in the language, while the 
quiet and contemplative spirit that breatlkes through 
other portions of the volumes, will delight and fas¬ 


cinate every well regulated mind. The introdae* 
lory chapter embraces a vindication of the author 
from the charge made against him in some of the 
newspapers of having deserted his own country.— 
It is entirely satisfactory. We regret that weean- 
not give the whole of it, but the following elegant 
passage, descriptive of the author’s return to his 
native land, will command general approbation : 

At length the long anticipated moment arrived^ 
I again saw the ^*blue line of my native land” rising 
like a cloud in that horizon where, so many years 
before, I had seen it fade away. 1 again saw the 
bright city of my birth rising out of its beautiful 
bay; its multiplied fanes and tftires, and its pro* 
longed forests of masts, proclaiming its augmented 
grandeur. My heart throbbed with uride and 
miration as I gazed upon >t*-I gloried in being its 
son. 

But how was the wanderer to be received, after 
such an absence } Was he to bo taken, as a fa¬ 
vored child, to its bosom ; or repulsed as a stran¬ 
ger, and a changeling ? 

My old doubts recurred as I stepped upon land. 
I could scarcely realize that I was indeed^ hi my na¬ 
tive city, among the haunts of iny childho^.— 
Might not this be another of those dreams that had 
so often beguiled me ? There were circumstances 
enough to warrant such a surmise. I passed through 
places that ought to be familiar to me, but all were 
changed. Huge edifices and lofty piles bad sprung 
up in the place of lowly tenements ; the old land¬ 
marks of the city were gone ; the very streets wore 
altered. 

As 1 passed on, I looked wistfully in erery face; 
not one was known to me^—not one ! Tet I was in 
haunts where every visage was once familiar to mo. 
I read the names over the doors : all werenew.--« 
They were unassociated With any early recollection. 
The saddening conviction stole over my heart that 
I was a stranger in my own home I Alas! thought 
I, what had 1 to expect firom such an absenoo! 

Let not the reader be mistaken. 1 have no 
doleful picture to draw ; no sorrowful demand 
make upon his sympathies. It has been the lol'of 
many a wanderer, returning after ashoiter la^se 
ofyears, to find the scenes of bis youth ^no to 
rum and decay, If I bad any thing to deinore, it 
was the improvement of my home. It had out¬ 
grown my recollection from its very prosperity, 
and strangers had crowded into it frdm every clime, 
to participate in ito overflowing abundance. A 
little was sufikient to reconcile me to a change, the 
result of prosperity. My friends, too, once clus¬ 
tered in neighboring contiguity in a moderate com¬ 
munity, now scattered widely asunder, over u 
splendid metropolis, soon gathered together to wel¬ 
come me ; and never did wanderer, after such an 
absence, experience such a greeting. Then it Was 
that very doubt vanished from my mind. Then 
it was that I felt I wEs indeed at home—and that 
it was a home of the heart! I thanked my stars 
that had conducted me back to dwell among tbum 
while 1 bad yet the capacity to erqoy their fellow¬ 
ship. 

It is the voiy reception that I met with that has 
drawn from me these confeesiens. Had I eipe- 
rienced coldness or distrustri-had 1 been treated as 
an alien from the sympathies of my countrymen, 
I should have buried my wounded feelings in my 
bosom, and remained silent. But they have wel¬ 
comed me home With their old indulgence ; they 
have shown that, notwithstanding my lon^ ab¬ 
sence, and the doubts and suggestions to which it 
had given rise, they still believe and trust in trie.— 

oogle 
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And now, let them feel awured, that 1 am heart! 
and soul among them. 

1 make no boast of my patriotism ; I can only 
say that, as far it^oes, it is no blind attachment.— 
1 bare sojourned in various countries; have been 
treated in them above my deserts; and the remem* 
braoce of them is grateful and pleasant to me. 1 
have seen what is brightest and best in foreign 
lands, and have found rn everv nation, enough to 
love and honor; yet, with all these recollections 
living in my imagination and kindling in my heart, 
1 look around with delightful exultation upon my 
native land, and feel that after all my rambles a- 
bout the world, I can be happiest at home. 


IiroiAN SCALP DAircx.—A mixed group of men, 
women dk children, from the Indian village, throng¬ 
ed our encampment. Among them 1 observed the 
widow ofa Chippewa warrior, who had been killed 
some three or U>ur weeks previous, in the fotay of 
the Leech Lake war party, in the Sioux country. 
She. was accompanieu by her children, and appear¬ 
ed dejected. I asked one of the Indians the place 
of her residence. He replied, here; that her hus¬ 
band was a brave warrior, and went on the call of 
the Leech Lake chief, with a number of volunteers, 
to join the party. 1 asked him of what number 
the party consisted ? He replied about one hun¬ 
dred. Who had led them ? The Goulle Platt.— 
Where had they met the enemy South of the 
bead of Leaf river. What had been the result of 
the action ? They were victorious, having taken 
three scalps on the field, and lost hut one, being 
the husband or the widow referred to. The action 
had, however, been at long shots, with frequent 
changes of position, and the enemV had finally fled 
to a village for reinforcement. The Chippewas 
took this opportunity to retreat, and, after consul¬ 
tation, returned, bringing back the three scalps, as 
memorials of their prowess. These trophies had, 
we learned, been exhibited in the customary danc¬ 
es at Leech Lake, after which one of them was for¬ 
warded to Oza Windib*s band, to undergo a like 
ceremony. And it was finally presenteid to the 
widow. It was now exhibited by the young men 
in her behalf, for a purpose which was certainly 
now to me. Although 1 knew that this people 
were ingenious in converting roost oireurostances, 
connected with both fortune and misfortune, into 
a means ofsoliciting aims, I bad never before seen 
the scalp of an enemy employed as a means of le¬ 
vy ing contributioiif. Such, however, was the ptpr* 
pose for which it was now brought forward. It was 
exhibited with all the circumstances of barbarian 
triumph. Shouts and dancing, intermingled witii 
the sounds of the rattle and Indian drum, form the 
the conspicuous traits of such a scene. Shert ha¬ 
rangues, terpaiuatedby a general shout, fill up the 
pauses of the dance. It was an outcry of this kind 
that first drew my attention to a neisoboring emi¬ 
nence. 1 observed some of the simme bark enclo¬ 
sures which mark the locality ofa Chippewa burial 
ground. Near them was erected a sort of trium¬ 
phal arch, consisting of bent and tied saplings, 
from the are formed by which depended an object 
which was said to be the remains of decaying 
scalps. Around this was gathered a crowd. Every 
time it waved, a new impulse seemed to be given 
to the shouting. The widow and her children were 
present. And the whole group of spectators, Ca¬ 
nadians as well as Indians, app^red to regard the 
ceremony with an absorbing interest. I n the brief 
palwO which separated each dance, presents were 


thrown in, and all that was given was deqmed the 
property of the widow. This was the scalp dance. 
— ^oolcrtfi'a Journey to the Source of the 
sissippi. 


Ancixitt RXLic.— An old volume has fallen in¬ 
to our hands within a day or two, which would 
doubtless be esteemed a pearl of great price by the> 
devoted antiquarian. It contains several poems, 
sonnets, anagrams, essays, familiar letters, dbc. 
the oldest written in 1578—more than two and a 


half centuries ago—and the others in the interim 
of 1640. They were at first published at London 
separately, and afterwards collected and issued to¬ 
gether. The volume is somewhat defaced, yet it 
has withstood the ravages of time much better 
than could be expected of works sent abroad at 
the present day. The paper is of extraordinary 
thickness and strength; the type comprises sever¬ 
al varieties, including the old German text; and 
the orthography is perfectly characteristic of that 
time. The German text is not easily decypbered, 
yet we will give an extract or two from one of the 
poems, that our readers may have some Idea of 
the inspiration and power of diction, ofa writer of 
that period. Our quotations to-day shall be from 
the <<Image of Irelande,*’ written in 1578, by John 
Derricke, and dedicated **To the Right Worship- 
full Maister Phillip Sydney, Esquire, sonne and 
heire to the right honourable Sir Henry Sydney, 
Knight of the moste noble order of toe Garter,” 
dkc. dkc. The dedication is comprised in one sen-, 
tence, and that runs through four large pages!-— 
The poem occupies 100 pages, and touches upon 
many of the most prominent events connected with 
Irish history. The hero is one Rore Roge, lead¬ 
er of a formidable wild Irish, rebellious band, 
denominated Woodkame, who, it s ee in s, wem 
a source of great annoyance to **God gnd tbit 
Croune,** and a grievous scourge to the whole peOT 
pie. In the language of the writer, 

No men so bare of beauenly grace, 
more foes to Countries soile: 

Nor traitours that doe ssere reioyce, 
when thei their neighbours spoiL 

No monsters louyng lesser peace, 
delightyng more in warre: 

Nor Rebells seekvng feller waies, 
a common wealthe to maire. 

No wight regardyng vertue lease, 
more prone to sinTull lust: 

Nor creatures liuyng under heauen, 
that men male worser trust. 

Wherefore like gracelesse graHes, 
sprong from a wicked tree: 

Thei grow through daily exercise, 
to ful iaiquitie. 

The author declares that this rebellious band is 
instigated to deeds of mischief and qrime, by their 
spiritual advisers, whose power over them is abio* 
lute. 


And more ^augment the flame, 
and rancour of their harte: 
The Frier of his councells vile, 
to rebelles doth iroparte. 
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Affiroivflgf that it is, 
an almose deede to God: 

To make the Englishe subiectes taste, 
the Irishe Rebeils rodde. 

To spoile, to kill, to burae, 
this Friers councell is: 

And for the doyng of the same, 
he warranteslieauenlie blisse. 

He tells a holie tale, 
the white he toumes to blacke: 

And through the pardons in his Male, 
he workes a kuauishe knacke. 

A conflict ensues between the Woodkarne 
and the Loyalists, and the latter return to Dublin 
victorious. In a note, we are furnished with the 
explanation of the succeeding four lines. [The 
note is as follows: ^*As a notable Rebell had in his 
life tyme greater dignitie then many of like pro¬ 
fession, so beyng dead, his head receiues a more 
stately place of exaltation.*’] 

His hedde is poled vp, 
vpon the Castle hye; 

Beholding starres, as though he were, 
in high Astronomic. 

« » « « 

The Frier seyng this, 
lamentes that lucklesse parte: 

And curseth to the piite of hell, 
the death mans sturdie harte: 

Yet for to quight them with, 
the Frier taketh paine ; 

For all the synnes that ere he did, 
remission to obtaine. 

And therefore semes his booke, 
the Candell and the Bell: 

But thinke you that suche Apishe toies, 
bring damned soules from hell 7 

It longs not to my parte, 
infemall thyiigs to knowe : 

But I beleue till latter daie, 
thei rise not from belowe. 

Yet hope that Friers giue, 
to this rebellyng rout. 

If that their soules should chapnee in hell, 
to brynx them quicklie out, 

Doeth make them lead suche Hues 
as neither God nor man 

Wi^out reuenge for their deshrtes 
permitte or sufier can. 

Thus Friers are the caus^ 
the Fountaine and the Spring, 

Of hurleburles in this lande, 
of eche unhappie thing. 

Thei cause them to rebeJI, 
aeaint their (soueraigne quene) 

And through rebellion often times 
their Hues doe vanishe dene. 

So as by Friers meanes, 
in whom all follie swimme; 

The Irish karne doe often lose, 
the life with hedde and limme. 


An AZOREAN ^CARRIAGE.—Our joumey hence 
was enlivened by an immense crowd of peasantry 
proceeding in merry song from the distant cha¬ 
pel of Santa Barbara, where a juveiiile couple had 
jpstbeen united in the solemn bands of wedlock. 
All were clad in their best attire, according to the 
curious, picturesque costume peculiar to the id- 
and, which, for the men, consists'of a blue jacket 
almost covered in front with buttons; a red brown! 
or party'Coloured waisbcoat, with breeches un¬ 
buttoned at the knees, shewing a pair of white! 
drawers, which bang somewhat lightly beneath,! 
with rude long leather gaiters, over shoes or raw! 


hide sandals; the very singular hat, called the car- 
apuca, is made of felt, covered with coarse blue 
cloth, and has a rim ^the under part lined with 
red cloth) six inches wide, terminating with a crea« 
cented gore in front, where the pointed ends of the 
gore are turned up and have the appearance of 
horns; a broad pendant lappet is attached to it be* 
hind which covers the neck and shoulders. Over 
this costume is worn in cold weather, a long blue 
cloak, which, with the tall spike stick they usualljr 
carry, gives a most curious appearance to the gen¬ 
eral exterior of the peasantry of St Michael 
The bride was clad in a short green dress, with s 
high stiff bodice surmounted by a quantity of lace^ 
with a white spreading cap of flowing laee and 
ribbands, and large ear-rings, necklace, chains, etc. 
of gold—which, according to their riches or impor¬ 
tance, always distinguish the female peasantry of 
the Azores. The group, on approaching our cav¬ 
alcade, stopped ; when after a courteous obeisance 
and with complimentary expressions in favorofour 
nation, two of the wedding party, with guitars, 
commenced an air, or rather a dissonant repetition 
of chords, accompanied by an extemporaneous 
epithalamium, to which tbe whole responded in 
bellowing chorus.— Bind** Account of tht Western 
Islands. 

THE LITTLE NURSE. 
»««««« 

Shall we not seize the time and ride 
1^ Avon’s stream, by Lara’s side. 

To yon lone vale where, hid fVom day, 

The miner works his venturous way, 

Wresting from earth her glittering hoard. 
Beneath primeval ruin stored; 

Heap piled on heap, as wave on wave, 

Of worlds succeeoing worlds the grave. 

Such were the concluding lines of an invitation 
once sent me, to join a few scientific friends on a 
tour through the Wicklow bills. An amateur in 
geology was tbe Laureate of tbe party. The 
events of this little excursion are among the plea¬ 
santest recollections of my life ; but in Uie follow¬ 
ing sketch of our first day’s progress, I have omit¬ 
ted much, especially in aetails of scenery, render¬ 
ed familiar by the pens of more professed tourists; 
and indeed my chief inducement to arrange these 
notes for perusal is, that they include an afiTecting 
and somewhat novel incident in the history of do- 
mesric life. 

The first object of our excursion was the great 
lead mine of Luggenure, opening, as odr geologist 
informed us, on the side of a lofty hill, and driven 
downwards to a great depth through the solid rock. 
To reach this point we started with the earliest 
dawn, ere sunrise were upon a road which, wind¬ 
ing at Abe base of Sugarloaf mountain, leads by a 
very gradual ascent to tbe plain of C^ory, on its 
south western side. Here our botanist, Mr. Ne¬ 
ville, who has preserved beyond the close of bis 
l>alf century, all the freshness of spirit and much 
of the activity of youth, insisted on climbing the 
mountain in quest of some of the rarer species of 
fern which he expected to find among the rocks 
near the summit. The geologist, hammer in hand, 
backed this proposal—our painter anticipated a 
glorious vie w from the peak; and Dr. James and 
myself, having no hobbies of our own, were con¬ 
tent to enjoy it with him. 

Accordingly, where tbe road wound thro’ the 
valley of Gleneorinac, we quitted our vehicle, and, 
sending it forwaid-to meet us at the opposite side, 
began to climh the shoulder of the hill, altho' the 
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Bhrioe of Baal, or her brother been torn from her 
arms to pass throueh fire to Moloch. 

• I must not lengthen this paper by a description 
of Luggenure; especially as I di(;l not enter the 
mine myself. The painter, who did (his sublime 
and beautiful lie above ground, and he is somewhat 
fastidious in his dress) after ten minutes* disap¬ 
pearance, suddenly scrambled out, denouncing it 
f|8 *a den > sir; a mere hole; deep, dirty, dark, and 
danfferous.* Our geologist, on the contrary, was 
enchanted, and saw worlds piled on worlds at ev¬ 
ery step of his descent. 

It was evening when we returned to the sick 
child; and to our inexpressible satisfaction, found 
him so much relieved, that the doctor considered 
his danger nearly over. I may add, that before 
we left the neighborhood he had perfectly recov¬ 
ered. 

Years have since rolled by,andlhave seen lit¬ 
tle *Statia in the bloom of womanhood, surround¬ 
ed by those children to whom; ‘herselt a child, she 
had been as a mother. The elder boys were then 
sufiSciently grown to be able to assist their father, 
and add somewhat to the comforts of their cabin. 
The latter had improved in its furniture, and was 
enlarged by an additional room. She did not recol¬ 
lect me, till I reminded her of the scene I have de¬ 
scribed, and enquired for the child. She then 
blushed and smiled, and beckonod to a rosy boy, 
who came prancing across the floor, and jumped 
upon her lap; said she Mid you ever see that gen¬ 
tleman before ?* 


For the Traveller. 
[Inscribed to A. Hewins, Esq.] 

BY o. w. w. 

LO STUDIO. 

I love to sit, in calm and thoughtful mood, 

Where Mind can never find a solitude j 
Where« like a dream, the Past around it steals. 
And, as it once hath felt, my spirit feels 
A glow, that o'er its every vision plays, 

And wins it hack to brighter, sunnier days. 
Immortal Art! 'Tis thine to wake again 
The sweet remembrance of youth's buoyant strain; 
To breathe a music the glad spirit o'er, 

We thought her pulse had lost forevermore. 

The veil of night steals o'er me like a shroud. 

The sky is mantled with a lingering cloud— 

In vain my brow a smiling look would wear. 

My heaft in vain would seek a solace there 
Yet look! The sun upon the streamlet plays. 

The ver 3 * sun I loved in former days; 

The verv stream which I was wont to seek, 

And feef its waters trickle o'er my cheek. 
Unfading Image!—An immortal Art 
Hath made its beauties living to my heart, 

Plath brought before mine eye each earlier scene. 
The birds as joyous, and the grass as green. 

As when my foot, in careless liumor trod 
The forest path, or wooed the Summer sod. 

Immortal Art! we view thy works, and find 
The ray of Genius and the glow of Mind; 
Unchanged—unfading—Lite and Beauty dwell 
lu thee and with thee—by thy holy spell 
The Past is seen; its Imago is unveiled, 

And lips, whose fleetin|f smile we have bewailed. 
Once more to all their mrmcr truthjnwaken, 

And bless the hearts they have too soon forsaken ! 
As some wild song hath seemed so musical, 

*Tis sweet its faded accents to recal. 

And, though the lips ere mute that used to sing it, 
A passing tone may to remembrance bring it— 

O thus 'tis sweet to gaze upon the brow. 

To niect the smile whose ray hath faded now— 

20 


The look that gladdened Life and its career, 

Veiled from the eye—yet living, breathing here— 

A Portrait of that Form we loved the most, 

And—losing—have not altogether lost! 

Thus, in the Studio, have I fondly niei 
A spell, a dream I never can forget; 

Thus, o'er each quiet nook, a light hath played, 

Too sweet to die, too exquisite to fade; 

And I have learned to prize the hours that blend 
Joy with improvement, Genius with a Frieiid. 

To him, whose foot Italia's green hath trod, 

Whose step hath been upod her classic sod. 

Whose ear, amid her visionary throng, 

Hath heard the voice of unforgotten song— 

To him, my accents may call back the time 
Which, dreamlike passed, in hersereder clime:— 

ITALIA. 

Though bright be the sky that is beaming o’er me. 

Thy fair smile, Italia, O fain would I see ; 

And rest in the places, where fondly my heart 
Hath worshipped thy beauties, and treasured thy Art. 

Far, far from the land where my foot loved to Stray, 

I have turned me forever, forever away; 

And bnly in fancy can treasure the spot, . 

Whose brightest enchantment shall ne'er be forgot. 

Italia! O fain would my bosom again 

Throb wildly, while hearing.thy magical strain— 

Yet now to thy beauty, thy light and thy spell. 

My spirit must whisper a long, long farewell. 


The praise of hemp-seed. —In the antique 
volume referred to at page 149, we find a long poem 
setting forth in glowing terms, the wonderful qual¬ 
ities of hemp-seed. It is altogether au ingenioua 
production, and Some parts partake largely of tbo 
true spirit of poesy. The author is Tohh Taylor;* 
and in accordance with immemorial usage; he pre¬ 
fixes to his effusion an Mpistle dedicatory.* Hie 
^paternes and patrons’ are^Sir Thomas Hovveland 
^ir Robert Wiseman, Knight;* and Hhe Worthy 
Gentleman, Mr. lobn Wiseman,* whom hb ad¬ 
dresses in the following quaint and facetious man¬ 
ner : 

^^Noble Sirs : I could haue soyled a greater Vol¬ 
ume then this, with a deale of empiie and triiiiall 
stuflTe; as puling Sonnets, whining. Elegies, the 
Dog-trickes of L<mc, toyes to liio^e ^es, and 
transfrome Men into Asses, which kind'e of writ¬ 
ing is like a Man in authority,'ancient in yeers, 
reuerend in Beard, with a promising out-side of 
wisdome and grauity, yet in the expected perfbrm- 
ances of his profound vnderstanding; his capacity 
speaks nothing but Mittimta. But here your wor¬ 
ships shall finde no such StufTe : for though 1 haue 
nut done as well as I should,yeti haue performed 
as much as I could. I haue not Riuers of Oyle, or 
Fountaines of Wine to fill this my poore Caske or 
Booke: but I haue (as it were) extracted Oyle out 
of Steele, and Wine out of drie Chaffe. 1 haue here 
of a Grainc of Hemp-seed made a Mountaine greater 
then the Apenines or Caucasus, and not much les¬ 
ser then the whole World. Here is labour,profit; 
cloathing, pleasure, food, Nauigafion: Diuinity; 
Poetry, the liberall Artes, Armes, Vertues defence; 
Vices offence ; a true mans protection, a Thiefes 
I Execution. Here is mirth and matter all bcMiten 
!out of this small Seed" 

I The writer proceeds to enumerate the varioui 
I uses to which the article of hemp is applied, from 
I which he v^eaves quite ati interesting story. We 
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make an extract illastrating its indispensable utili¬ 
ty in the business of navigation. 

You braue Neptunians, you salt water crew, 

Sea plowing Mariners; 1 speake to you : 

Erom Hemp you for yourselues and others gaine 
Your sprit^sayle^fore-sayle, iop-sayle, and youtmaine, 
T<yp and top~galuirU, and your mizzen abaft, 

Your coursers, bonnets, drablers,fore and afl, 

The sheats, tacks, boliens, braces, halliars, tyes, 
Shrouds, railings,lanyards, tackles, lifts, and guies. 
Your martlines, ropeijames, gaskets, and your si ayes, 
These for youf Vse, small Hemp seed vp doth raise : 
The boighropefioatrope, guestrope, eartnrope,portrope, 

, The buckeUrope, the bolt-rope, long or short rope. 

The entering rope, the top-rope, (and the rest 
Which you Uiat are acquainted with know best:) 

The lines to sound in what depth you doe slide, • 
Cables and Hauser, by which ships doe ride : 

All these, and many more then 1 can name, 

From this small seed, good industry doth frame. 

The author introduces a description of a ^storm 
atnea/ in which, among some deficiences of met¬ 
rical rhythm, the reader will recognise much gen¬ 
uine inspiration—indeed, we have seldom seen a 
more vivid or graphic delineation of a tempest-tost 
ship, driven to and fro hy the contending elements 
—the sport of wind and wave, and utterly beyond 
all human control. It follows : 

And now ere I offend, I must confess, 

A little from my theame I will digresse ^ 

Striuing in verse to shew a liuely forme ^ 

Of an impetuous gust, or deadly storme. 

Where vncontrolled Hyperborean blasts 
Tear all to tatters, tacklings, sailes, and masts: 

Where boysterous puffes of Eurus breath did hiz, 
And ’mongst our shrowds and Cordage wildly whiz: 
Where thmidring loue [Jove] amidst his lightningflash- 
ine, 

SeemM oaeiwhefmM with Neptunes mountain dashing: 
Where gltmous Titan hid his burning light, 

Tumina his bright meridian to black night: 

Where blustering Eole blew confounding breath. 

And thunders dreadfull larum threatened death: 
Where Skies and Seas^ Hat^, Winde and fluttering 
Sleet,' 

As if they all at once had meant to meet 

In fatal! opposition, to expire 

The worldj and vnto Chaos back retire. 

Tbus^whilst the toindes and Seas, contending gods. 

In rough robustious fuiie, are at ods, 

The beaten Ship tost like a forcelesse feather, 

Now vp, now downe, and no man knowing whither: 
The Topmast sometime tilting at the Moone, 

And being vp doth fall againe as soone. 

With strcbjireeipitating low descent, 

As if to helts Mack kingdonre downe she went. 

Poore sk^, that rudder or no steerage feeles, 

Bober, yet worse then any drunkard reeles, 
Vnuaannag’d, g^idelesse, to and fro she wallowes, 
Which (seemingly) the angry billowes swallowes. 
Blidst darkniesse,fightTdng, thunder, sleet and raine, 
Remorselesse winaes, and mercy-wanting Maine, 
Aiuazement, horror, dread, from each mans face 
Had chas'd away lifes blood, and in the place 
Was sad despaire, with haire heau'd vp, vpright, 
With ashy visagei and with sad affright, 

As if griin Death with his all murdering Dart, 

Had aytoing beene at each mans bloodlesse heart. 


Gerhan SOCIETY.—Society at Munich has a 
strong relish for the pipe and beer-pot. Smoking, 
indeed, is forbid in the streets, where it might be 
homs^but permitted in rooms, where it is not tol¬ 
erable. Tne Germans have, one and all, what 1 
might deisgnate, bit as I am by the genius of their 
very composite language, a fresh-air-i-phobia.— 


Like fish, they can breathe only in an elemeDt 
thick enough to smollier any living thing else.— 
Sixty Germans will sit dov^-tailed in a smell din¬ 
ing-room, every door and window shut, with the 
steam of meats, the evaporation of pint pots, smoke 
of cigars, meerschaums, tapers, besides the aroma, 
quite other than divine, exhailing from their own 
bodies; they will sit thus on the finest summer eve¬ 
ning, till they become as reeky and smutty as coal- 
heavers at carouse, and the atmosphere around them 
is almost thick enough to be twisted. And the best 
of it is, all ranks are sunk in this enjoyment of the 
lowest. Pipe and beer-pot do not spare, as histori¬ 
ans would say, either sex, age, or condition.— 
There is a huge beer temple called the ^rohisnn, 
of classical architecture, and supported by the Co¬ 
rinthian pillars of society at Munich^^ in this Ger¬ 
man Alniack’s, where balls and concerts enlist all 
the bon-ton of the capital, tobacco furnishes the 
reigning perfume, and malt the fashionable bever¬ 
age. Here comes royalty at times to smoke, and 
stew, and bemuse itself; here flock all the beauty 
and birth of Bavaria, to list the soft tale or petition 
puffed out of one cheek with tobacco fume, and be 
clasped round the waist in an entrancing waltz bv 
a hand just unclasped from the waist of a Ucnoard. 
Pugh ! conceive what a fragrance these flowers of 
the human kind must exhale next morning, when 
the vapours of short-cut and pig-tail, and hop and 
wort, have got cold in their petticoats ! But, of 
course,it is Sabsean to their nostrils, just as the 
smell of whale oil or bear’s grease to those of the 
anointed Esqu^aux. This propensity to besot 
themselves, y(m/will sayVr^is scarce Attic among 
the modern A^enians. yBo far as this goes, they 
are, in fact,, little better than white Hottentots.— 
Athenceum. ' 


A SCENE IN REAL LIFE. 

BY B. MATTHIAS. 

There is a vast amount of suflering in the world 
that escapes general observation. In the lanes and 
alleys of our populous cities, in the garrets and 
cellars of dilapidated buildings, there are frequent 
cases of misery, degradation, and crime, of which 
those who live in cumfortabie houses, and pursue 
the ordinary duties of life, have neither knowledge 
[nor conception. By mere chance, occasionally, a 
solitary instance of depravity and awful death is 
exposed, but the startling details which are placed 
I before the communi^, are regarded as gross exag¬ 
gerations. It is difncult for those who are unac¬ 
quainted with human nature in its darkest aspects, 
to conceive the immeasurable depth to which crime 
may sink a human being,—and the task of attempt¬ 
ing to delineate n faithful picture of such depravi¬ 
ty, though h might interest the philosopher, would 
be revolting to the general reader. There are, 
however, cases of folly and error, which should be 
promulgated as warnings, and the incidents of the 
annexed sketch are of this character. Mysterious 
are the ways of Providence in punishing the trans¬ 
gressions of men,—and indisputable is the truth, 
that Death is the wages of Sin. 


Twenty years ago, no family in the fashionable 
circles of Philadelphia was more distinguished than 
that of Mr. L^*^*»* : no lady was more admired 
and esteemed than his lovely and accomplished 
wife. They had married in early life, with the 
sanction of relations and friends, and under a con¬ 
viction that each was obtaining a treasure above 
all price. They loved devotedly and with enthu¬ 
siasm, and their bridal day was a day of pure and 
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unadukerated happiness to themselves, and of plea-' 
sure to those who were present to oOer their con¬ 
gratulations on the joyous event. The happy pair 
were the deliglit of a large circle of acquaintances. 
In her own parlor, or in the drawing-roonis of her 
friends, the lady was ever the admiration of those 
who crowded around her, to listen to the rich mel-i 
ody of her voice, or to enjoy tlie flashes of wit and 
intelligence which characterized her conversation. 

Without the egotism and vanity which some¬ 
times distinguish those to whom^society pays adu¬ 
lation, and too prudent and careful in her conduct 
to excite any feelings of jealousy in the breast ofj 

her confiding husband, Mrs. L-’s deportment 

was in all respects becoming a woman of mind,. 
taste, and polished education. Her chosen com¬ 
panion noticed her career with no feelings of dis¬ 
trust, but with pride and satisfaction. He was 
happy in the enjoyment of her undivided love and 
affection, and happy in witnessing the evidences 
of esteem which her worth and accomplishments 
elicited. Peace and prosperity smiled on his do¬ 
mestic circle, and his offspring grew up in loveli¬ 
ness, to add new pleasures to liis career. 

The youngest of his children was a daughter, 
named Letitia, after her mother, whom, in many 
respects, she promised to resemble. She had the 
same laughing blue eyes, the same innocent and 
pure expression of countenance, and the same gen¬ 
eral outline of feature. At an early age her spright¬ 
liness, acute observation, and aptitude in acquiring 
information, furnished sure evidences of intelii-| 
gence, and extraordinary pains were taken to rearj 
her in such a manner as to develope, advantage¬ 
ously, her natural powers. The care of her edu-| 
cation devolved principally upon her mother, andj 
the task was assumed with a full consciousness of 
its responsibility. 

With the virtuous mother, whose mind is un¬ 
shackled by the absurdities of extreme fashionable 
life, there are no duties so weighty, and at the same 
time BO pleasing, as those connected with the edu¬ 
cation of an only daughter. The weight of re¬ 
sponsibility involves not only the formation of an 
amiable disposition and correct principles, but in a 
great measure, the degree of happiness which the 
child may subsequently enjoy. Errors of educa¬ 
tion are the fruitful source of misery, and to guard 
against these is a task which requires judgment, 
and unremitting diligence. But for this labor, does 
not the mother receive a rich reward ? Who may 
tell the gladness of her heart, wiien the infant 
cherub first articulates her name.? Who can de¬ 
scribe the delightful emotions elicited by the early 
4evelopement of her genius,—the expansion of the 
intellect when it first receives, and treasures with 
aagerness, the seeds of knowledge.? These are 
joys known only to mothers, and they are joys 
which fill the soul with rapture. 

Letitia was eight years old, when a person of 

g inteel address and fashionable appearance, named 
uval, vjras introduced to her mother by her father, 
with whom he had been intimate when a youth, 
and between whom a strong friendship had exist- 
«d from that period. Duval had recently returned 
from Europe, where he had resided a number of 
years. He was charmed with the family, and soon 
became a constant visitor. Having the entire con¬ 
fidence of his old friend and companion, all form¬ 
ality in reference to intercourse was laid aside, and 
he was heartiJy welcomed at all hours, and under 
all circumstances. He formed one in all parties of 
pleasure, and in the absence of his friend, accom¬ 
panied his lady on har visits of amusement and 


pleasure,—a privilege which he sedulously uasprov- 
ed whenever opportunity offered. 

Duval, notwithstanding his personal attractions 
and liigli character as a ^gentleman,* belonged to a 
class of men which has existed more or less in all 
ages, to disgrace humanity. He professed to be a 
philosopher, but was in reality a libertine. He 
lived for his own gratification. It monopolized all 
his thoughts, and directed all his actions. He be¬ 
longed 10 the school of Voltaire, and recognized 
no feelings of the heart as pure, no tie of duty or 
affection as sacred. No considerations of suffer¬ 
ing, of heart-rending grief,^ on the part of his vic¬ 
tim, were sufficient to intimidate his purpose, or 
check his career of infamy. Schooled in hypocri¬ 
sy, dissimulation was his business: and he redd¬ 
ed the wholb world as the sphere of his operations, 
—tho whole human family as legitimate subjects 
for his villainous depravity. 

That such characters,—8 oba8e,8o desBicable,ao 
lost to all feelings of true honor,—can force>4beir 
way into respectable society, and poison the minds 
of the unsullied and virtuous, may well be a mat¬ 
ter of astonishment to those unacquainted with tbe 
desperate artfulness of human hearts. But these 
monsters appear not in their true character: they 
assume the garb and deportment of gentlemen, of 
philosophers, of men of education and refinement, 
and by their accomplishments, the suavity of their 
manners, their sprightlincss of conversation, be¬ 
wilder before they poison, and fascinate before they 
destroy. 

If there be, in the long catalogue of guile, oils 
character more hatefully despicable than anther, 
it is tho libertine. Time corrects the tongue of 
slander, and the generosity of friends makes atone¬ 
ment for tiie depredations of the midnight robber. 
Suflerings and calamities may be assuaged or miti¬ 
gated by the sympathies of kindred hearts, and (ho 
tear of affection is sufficient to wash out tho le- 
membrance of many of the sorrows to which fioih 
is heir. But for the venom of the libertine^ tboro 
is no remedy,—of its fatal consequences, there is 
no mitigation. His victims, blasted in repuUitioa, 
are forever excluded from the pale of virtuous so* 
ciety. No sacrifice can atone for their degrada¬ 
tion, for the unrelenting and inexorable finger of 
scorn obstructs their progress at every step. The 
visitation of death, apalling as is his eppro^h to 
the unprepared, were a mercy, compared with the 
extent and permanency of this evil. 

Duval's insidious arts were not unobserved by his 
intended victim. She noticed the gradual devel- 
o|)ement of his pernicious principles, and shrunk 
with horror from their contaminating influence.*— 
She did not hesitate to communicate her observa¬ 
tions to her husband,—but he, blinded by projudice 
in favor of his friend, laughed at her scruples.— 
Without a word of caution, therefore, his inter¬ 
course was continued,—>and such was tbe weiaht 
of his ascendant power,—such the perfe^on of his 
deep laid scheme, and such his facility in glossiBg 
over what he termed pardonahtey but which, in He- 
ality, were grossly licentious, indiscretions of lan¬ 
guage and conduct,—that even the lady herself 
was induced, in time, to believe ihatshenad treat¬ 
ed him unjustly. The gradual progress of licen¬ 
tiousness is almost imperceptible, and before she 
was aware of her error, she had drunk deeply of 
the intoxicating draught,and had well niahbwome 
a convert to Duval’s system of philoifopny. Few 
who approach this fearful precipice are able to re¬ 
trace their steps. The senses are bewildered,— 
reason loses its sway,—and a whirlpool of maddan- 
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ing •motionfl takes possession of the heart, and 
hurries the infatuated victim to irretrievable death. 
Before her suspicions were awakened, (he purity 
of her family circle was destroyed. Duval enrol¬ 
led on his list of conquests a new name,-*tAe wife 
pfhis bosom friend! 

An immediate divorce was the consequence.— 
The misguided tvoman, who but late had been the 
ornament of society, and the pride of her family, 
^a^ cast out upon the world, unprotected, dnd 
without the smallest resource. The heart of the 
husband was broken by the calamity which ren¬ 
dered this step necessary, and he retired, with his 
children, to the obscurity of humble life. 

At a late hour on one of those bitter cold eve- 
flings experienced in the early part of January, of 
the present year, two females, a mother and daugh¬ 
ter, both wretchedly clad, stood shivering at the 
entrance of a cellar, in the lower part of the city, 
occupied by two persons of color. The daughter 
appeared to belaboring under severe indisposition, 
and leaned for support on the arm of her mother, 
who, knocking at the door, craved shelter and 
warmth for the night. The door was half opened 
in answer to the summons,but the black who appear¬ 
ed on the stairs, declared it was out of his power to 
comply with the request, as he had neither fire,— 
except that which was furnished by a handful of 
tan,—nor covering for himself and wife. The 
mother, however, too much inured to suffering to 
be easily rebuked, declared that herself and daugh¬ 
ter were likely to perish from cold, and that even 
permission to rest on the floor of the cellar, where 
they would be protected, in some degree, from the 
‘^nipping and eager air,” would be a charity for 
which they would ever be grateful. She alleged 
as an excuse for the claim of shelter, that she had 
been ejected, a few minutes before, from a small 
room which, with her daughter, she had occupied 
in a neighboring alley, and for which she had stip¬ 
ulated to pay finy cents per week, because she had 
found herself unable to meet the demand,—every 
resource for obtaining money having been cut off 
by the severity of the season. The black, more 
generous than'many who are more ambitious of a 
reputation for benevolence, admitted the shivering 
applicants, and at once resigned, for their accom* 
modatioo for the night, the only two seats in the 
cellar, and cost a fresh handful of tan upon the ash¬ 
es in the fire place. 

It was a scene of wretchedness, want, and mis¬ 
ery, calculated to soften the hardest heart, and to 
enlist the feelings and sympathies of the most self¬ 
ish. The regular tenants of the cellar were the 
colored man and his wife, who gained a scanty 
and precarious subsistence, as they were able, by 
casual employments in the streets, or in neighbor¬ 
ing houses.^ Having in summer made no provis¬ 
ion for the inclemencies of winter, they were then 
utterly destitute. They had sold their ai tides of 
clothing and furniture, one by one, to provide 
themselves with bread, until ail were disposed of, 
but two broken chairs, a box that served for a table, 
and a squall piece of carpeting, which answered tbe 
double purpose of a bed and covering. Into 
this departntent of poverty were the mother and 
daughter,—lately ejected from a pUce equally des¬ 
titute of the comfbrts of life,—introduced. The 
former was a woman of about fitly years, but the 
deep furrows on her face, and her debilitated frame, 
betokened a more advanced age. Her face was 
wen and pale, and her haggard countenance and 
fiUtered dress, indicated a full measure [of wretch-j 


edness. Her daughter sat beside her, and rested 
her bead on her mother’s lap. She was about 25 
years of age, and might once have been handsome^ 
—but a life of debauchery bad thus early robbed 
her cheeks of their roses, and prostrated her con- 
constitution. The pallidness ofdisease was on her 
face,—anguish was in her heart. 

Hours passed on. In the gloom of midnight, the 
girl awoke froin a disturbed and unrefreshing slum¬ 
ber. She was suffering from acute pain, and in 
the almost total darkness which pervaded the a- 
pariment, raised her hand to her mother’s face.— 
‘Mother,’ said she, in faltering accents, *areyou 
here 

‘Yes, child : are you better V 

‘No, mother,—1 am sick,—sipk unto death 1— 
There is a canker at my heart,—my blood grows 
cold,—the torpor of mortality is stealing upon me ?’ 

‘In the morning, my dear, we shall be better pro¬ 
vided for. Bless Heaven, there is still one place 
which, thanks to the benevolent, will afford sus¬ 
tenance and shelter.’ 

‘Do not thank Heaven, mother : you and I are 
outcasts from that place of peace and rest. We 
have spurned Providence from our hearts, and need 
not now call him to our aid. Wretches, wretches 
that we are !’ 

‘Be composed, daughter,—you need rest.* 

‘Mother, there is a weight of woe upon roy 
breast, that sinks me to the earth. My brief ca¬ 
reer of folly is almost at an end. I have erred,—^ 
and the consciousnes of my wickedness now over¬ 
whelms me. I will not reproach you, mother, for 
laying the snare by which 1 fell,—for enticing me 
from the house of virtue,—the home of my heart¬ 
broken father,—to the house of infamy and death; 
but oh, 1 implore you, repent: be warned, and let 
penitence be the business of your days.* 

The hardened heart of the mother melted at this 
touching appeal, and she answered with a half- 
stified sigh. 

‘Promise me then, ere I die, that you will aban¬ 
don your ways of iniquity, and endeavor to make 
peace with Heaven.’ 

‘1 do,—I do ! But, alas ! my child, what hope is 
there for me ?* 

‘God is merciful to all who —.’ 

I The last word was inaudible. A few respira¬ 
tions, at long intervals, were heard, and the pen¬ 
itent girl sunk into tbe quiet slumber of death.-^ 
Still did the mother remain in her seat, with a 
heart harrowed by the smitings of an awakened 
conscience. Until the glare of daylight was vis¬ 
ible thiough the crevices of the door, and the ncuse 
of the foot passengers and the rumbling of vehicles 
in the street had aroused the occupants ofthe cel¬ 
lar, she continued motionless, pressing to her bo¬ 
som the lifbless form of her injured child. Wheo 
addressed by the colored woman, she answered 
with an idiot stare. Sensibility bad fled,—the en¬ 
ergies of her mind bad relaxed, and reason had de¬ 
serted its throne. The awful incidents of that 
night had prostrated her intellect, and she was con- 
ve^d from the place, a maniac ! 

The Coroner was summoned, and an inquest 
held over tbe body of the daughter. In the books 
of that humane and estimable officer, the name of 
the deceased is recorded,—‘L xtitia L***^**.’ 


A BENGAL civiLiAN.^The controst between the 
mansion of an aristocratic civilian in Calcutta and 
the rude cottages of these hardy mountaineers (of 
the Himalaya chain) is sufiiciently striking. The 
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former has every thing around him which wealth 
can procure. Seated on an easy chair of the cooI> 
cat construction, one leg carelessly thrown upon a 
handsome mahogany table, the other resting lan¬ 
guidly on a costly moral], (footstool) he smokes 
his hookah in all the indolent luxury of a tempera¬ 
ture of forty-five degrees. His sircar (house-stew¬ 
ard) advances with a profound salaam to receive 
his orders for the day; the hookah badar stands 
ready to replace the exhausted chillum, peadah 
(running footman) to bear his master’s commands 
wherever he may choose to have them conveyed, 
and the punka-bearer the broad leaf of the palmy¬ 
ra. Every want is anticipated; all he has to do 
for himself is to think, and as soon as his wishes 
are‘expressed, they are executed. His hair* is 
dressed, his beard shaved, his feet are washed, and 
his nails paired by his ready attendants. When 
he lolls on his couch, he is fanned by an obedient 
Mussulman or Hindoo; when he sleeps, a yak’s 
(Tibet bull’s) tail is waved over his head in gentle 
and cooling undulations to keep off the obtrusive 
musquitos, which would otherwise ^mark him for 
their own; when he retires to his nightly repose, 
he is undressed by liis obsequious valet, and when 
he rises from his luxurious slumbers he is dressed 
by the same hand. When he goes abroad he is 
borne on the shoulders of four sturdy retainers, and 
attended by as many men ; or, when he chooses to 
go on foot, covered by thechatta (umbrella) which 
glitter^ with its costly array in the sun beams, and 
followed by a host of servitors of various ranks and 
designations, his walk for pleasure or exercise is a 
positive procession .—Oriental Annual, 


A NIGHT IN AN INDIAN LODGE. —Returning from 
an unsuccessful hunt about dusk, we found, upon 
entering the lodge, that the wolves had paid it a 
visit during our absence on the previous night.— 
The jmkwi or mats, which had formed quite a com¬ 
fortable carpeting for the humble chamber, were 
torn to pieces, and the voracious animals had de¬ 
voured whatever articles of skin or leather, they 
could lay their teeth upon. A pair of moccasins 
belonging to the Rattlesnake—the carrying straps 
of the Canadian—and a shot-pouch of roy own, 
had all been spirited off in this audacious burgla¬ 
ry.—** Wah ejaculated* Che-che-gwa, with a lu¬ 
dicrous intonation of dismay, as lip followed me 
into the shantee—icAa-oflin-ti-ft—“whose dog is 
this i*” echoed White Plume, thrusting his head 
over the shoulder of the officer, as his companion 
paused at the threshold to observe the extent of the 
mischief. Kitchi-que-naitek —“It is very well,” 
added he drily, upon observing that a large piece 
of moose meat, suspended from the rafters, had es¬ 
caped the long-haired pilferers. I could not hut 
sympathize with him in the self-gratulation, fori 
remembered once, while spending a day or two 
with a settler in Michigan, having gone supperless 
to bed when equally sharp-set, after a severe day’s 
hunt, owing to a similar neighborly visit. The 
prairierwolf, though a much less ferocious and pow¬ 
erful animal than the woods-wolf, makes up in 
sagacious impudence, for his want of size and 
strength. On the occasion alluded to,one of these 
fellows had climbed into the window of a shantee, 
and actually carried off a whole saddle of veni¬ 
son, which had been prepared for cooking, before 
the settler and myself had started, soon afler dawn, 
on our day’s tramp. 

White Plume now deposited his rifie in a corner 
of (he lodgOj and leaving the Canadian (o put 


our disarranged household to rights, he proceeded 
to the sunjetoUf or cache, which was made in the 
bank of a rivulet near the door, and soon returned 
with a gourd of bear’s fat, and a sack of hard coin, 
The latter, when pounded and duly mixed with 
the snowy lard, made a crisp and inviting dressing 
for the moose meat, and enabled the Frenchman, 
who acted as cook, to turn out some eotelettes pan- 
ees, that for flavor and relish would not have dis¬ 
credited the cuisine of Delmonico. I confess, 
however, that my appreciation of the luxurious 
fare was not enhanced by the dexterity with which 
White Plume would, ever and anon, thrust the 
ramrod of his short northwest rifle into the dish, 
and flirt the dripping slices into his expectant 
mouth; nor was the marksman-like precision, 
with which Che-che-gwa launched his scalping 
knife into the kettle, that served us for both frying- 
pan and platter, less refined and elegant. It was 
not the fault of my worthy companions, however, 
that we had no silver forks at table; and they cer¬ 
tainly committed no greater breach of decorum in 
their eating, than I have often observed on board an 
eastern steamboat. 

Cato ke-we-ah m’ woi-gru-nak needji —“will 
you not eat, my friend,” observed White Plume 
more than once, ofl^ering me a morceau from the 
point of his chop-stick. In spite of the example 
of Lord Byron and Sir John Malcolm—accepting 
the reeking pilau from the greasy knuckles of Turk 
and Persian—I thought myself at liberty to decline 
the proffered civility, inasmuch as I was not par¬ 
taking of the particular hospitality of the Indian, 
but felt myself as much at home in the entertain¬ 
ment, as he was himself. The customary pipe 
succeeded, and there being no more “firewater”— 
skuta-warbo-^in the flask of the Canadian, we ad¬ 
ded an additional quantity of tobacco to the willow 
scrapings from the kinnekinic bag, in order to make 
the smoking mixture more potent. The fumes of 
the inebriating weed very soon began to act upon 
the excitable system of White Plume, and he regal¬ 
ed us with a number of songs which were any thing 
but musical. There was but one of them thatap-^ 
peared to me to liave any thing poetical, either m 
sentiment or imagery, to recommend it. It was ^ 
ntszzneneence, or “medicine” song of a lover, ig 
which he is supposed to have some magical power 
of knowing the secret thoughts of his mistress, and 
being able to win her to him from a distance.—In 
English, it might run as follows :— 

Who, maiden, makes this river flow 7 
The Spirit—he makes the ripples glow— 

But 1 have a charm that can make thee, dear. 

Steal over the wave to thy lover here. 

Who, maiden, makes this river flow 7 
The Spirit—-he makes its ripples glow— 

Yet every blush, that my love would hide, 

Is mirror'd for me in the tell-tale tide. 

And though thou should’st sleep on the farthest itle,( 
Round which these dimpling waters smile— 

Yet 1 have a smile that can make thee, dear, 

Steal over the wave to thy lover here. 


In the fragments of rude and often insipid poet¬ 
ry with which the singer followed up this speci¬ 
men of his art, there were occasional allusions 
which interested me, and for which I attempted to 
get an explanation. But it was almost impossible 
to obtain a direct answer, for White Plume, though 
a great talker for an Indian, had no faculty for con¬ 
versation ; that is, there was no such thing as ex¬ 
changing ideas with him ; and even when 1 asked 
him the names of particular things, in order to in¬ 
crease my slight vocabulary of bis language, hM 
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replies were equally rambling. Among other ob- 
jectSi the Evening Star, which glows with remark¬ 
able effulgence in the clear frosty atmosphere of 
these regions, attracted my eye, as its silver rays, | 
punriog through an opening of our lodge, exhibited | 
even more than their wonted virgin purity, when 
contrasted with the red glare of our fire. He mum¬ 
bled over some unpronounceable epithet, when 1 
asked the name of it, which was wholly lost upon 
royear. But the question gave a new and more 
steady turn to bis wandering ideas; and with the 
occasionai assistance of my Canadian interpreter,! 
was able to follow him out in ayery pleasing story, 
founded upon an Indian superstition, connected 
with the planet. The tale will of course lose much 
OQ second-hand repetition; for no writer has as yet 
■uoceeded in his attempts to infuse the true Indian 
character into his narrative, when he speaks in the 
person of a red man. The figurative phraseology 
of the luxurious Asiatic, and the terse conciseness 
of expression, that survives in a few relics of the 
poetry of the ancient Northmen, are so ingeniously 
reconciled and blended in the language of our abo¬ 
rigines, as to defy even the genius of our great A- 
merican novelist to imitate it; and it would be im¬ 
pertinent in another to attempt wfiat Cooper has 
failed in. 


Slaves IN aItcient states.^Ii is difficult for a 
modern to conceive the number of slaves that ex¬ 
isted in the most populous Greek and Italian cit¬ 
ies. The city of Corinth, tho most commercial 
and opulent of Greece, possessed within her walls 
forty six myraids,or 460,000. '^hen Demetrius 
Thalereus took a census of the population of 
Athens, free, servile, and ffireigners, there were 
found 21,000 citizens, 10,000 domiciled foreigners, 
and no less then 400,000 slaves. Nicias had 1000 
slaves, which ho hired out to work in the silver 
mines of Thraoe, at an obolus, or l^d a-day.— 
ifiginatffi, a trading people, possessing many ships, 
but a very small territorial limit, possessed accord¬ 
ing to Aristotle, 470,000. Some of the citizens of 
Dardanus possessed more than 1000 slaves. Many 
Roman families had 10,000 or 20,000 or even mor^ 
and these were kept and maintained by them no« 
always for gain, but sometimes for mere show and 
attendance. Smindyridas, a native of Syharis, a 
town celebrated for its voluputousness and accom¬ 
plished luxury, took along with him, when he 
went to his marriage, 1000 slaves, as ministrants 
to him, some of them cooks, some poulterers, some 
fishers, &c. An immense number of slaves were 
maintained by the free inhabitants of Sicily; they 
frequently mutinied against their masters, and 
threw the whole island into bloodshed and confu¬ 
sion) upwards of 100 myriads are calculated to 
* have perished in these dreadful conflicts of eman¬ 
cipation. The servile war in Italy was nearly 
equally destructive. 

At one time 120,000 slaves were marching upon 
Rome, who were headed and directed by one Spar- 
tuus a Thracian slave, who avenged the injured 
rights of nature upon his ens|avers, and made the 
supremacy of Rome herself to totter under the 
force of his infuriated attacks. At the close of the 
servile war, no less than 6000 slaves were hanged 
up all the way from Rome to Capua. In Attica, 
the slaves wrought at the mines with their feet 
shackled. The ancient Greeks were not served in 
their houses by bought slaves; the youngest served 
the elder. The city of Ephesus was founded by 
1000 slaves, who ran away from Samos. It is said 
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that Julius Cffisar crossed into Britain with but 
throe slaves officiating os servants,and it is astrange 
coincidence that his body was carried home 
three servants from the Senate house, where be 
was murdered. Cato was wont to ride from Rome 
to the country, in the most simple manner, with 
but one slave, sometimes no attendant at all—rid¬ 
ing ^nily with his valise under him for a aaddla, 

I somewhat in the style of a modern decent Anti- 
I burglier minister.— Chambers' Edin. Jour, 


For the Traveller. 
EVENING MELODIES. 

BY O. W. W, 

No. I. 

With thee, and only thee. 

When Hope is stealing on the heart. 

And Joy upon the brow 
Of those who seek the shrine of Art, 

And offer up their vow, 

I turn with fond remembrance back 
To scenes of early glee, 

And tread again sweet Childhood’s track. 
With thee, and only thee. 

The bark that curved along the stream. 

The music of its oar, 

The stars that .shone above us, seem 
Just as they seemed of yore; 

I wander in the places where 
My spirit loved to be, 

And breathe again the summer air, 

With thee, and only thee. 

In vain the World may woo my feel 
To paths more bright and gay, 

In vain its careless voices meet 
In music o’er my way 
The brightest dream its hopes can give, 

Is far less dear to me, 

Than thus in memory to live, 

With thee, and only thee. 

No II. 

THE STAR OF LOTE. 

‘<IL Brule Pour VousJ* 

That bright star which shines above 
Youth, in its first hours of glee, 

That sweet star which breathes of love, 
Lady, burns, and burns for thee! 

Quench not then its heavenly flame, 

Youth’s deep feeling ne’er forget. 

And its ray shall be the same, 

Till the Star of Life hath set! 


Gelatine. —M. Gannel read a memoir on this 
subject. He distinguishes between gdatine, 
and gelee, the latter of which we may translate^- 
ly. The gelatine is extracted from bqnei. GeUrUt 
or solvable animal matter, is nutritious, says M. 
Gannel, but as soon as it is converted into geles, it 
ceases to be so. M. Gannel draws a nuniber of 
conclusions from his experiments on these three 
kinds of nutritive substances; he considers beans, 
peas, and lentils as the most nutritious vegetables, 
and potatoes and all kind of fecvJU very slightly 
so. Food containing azote contributes, in his 
opinion, to develops the muscular powers much 
more than that in which it is wanting. The latter 
produces fatness, rather than strength. The French 
eat more of the latter kind of aliment; the English 
more of the former, and have, consequently, more 
muscular sXxengib.—Abstract of the Procssdsngs of 
Paris Academy of Science. 
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PsRiLovs ADVENTURE. —From Mr Hoffman’s 
very interestingvolume of“j? Winter in the West,” 
we extract the following passage : 

^^The banks of Lake Erie at Cleaveland, which 
are high and covered with sod on the top, are com¬ 
posed of clay and gravel. On the surface they ap¬ 
pear firm, but for the distance of nearly a mile 
along shore they have sunk or are sinking, to the 
breadth of about 3000 feet, and slipped off into the 
lake, whose waters thus swallow building lots 
worth a great amount of money. The cause is be¬ 
lieved to lie in quick sands beneath ; and it offers 
a singular phenomenon to stand on the shores be¬ 
low, and, marking the sunken platforms of earth 
behind, see where half an acre of clay has risen 
through the sandy beach in front, within inches of 
the surface of the water. 

The treacherous attribute of ths shore, suggested 
to my companion—who though young, has been 
a traveller in his day—an incident he had witness¬ 
ed while journeying through some of the remote 
provinces of Mexico, which would make no feeble 
subject for the pencil of Weir or Inman. He had 
ridden with an English gentleman for many hours 
through an unsettled country, where not a drop of 
water was to be obtained for their horses when 
coming upon a clear stream, sparkljpg over a bed 
of yellow sand, their weary beasts sprang forward 
simultaneously to drink from the grateful current. 
A break in the bank caused their riders to rein up 
and dismount, retaining at the same time the loos¬ 
ened reins in their hands, while their horses step¬ 
ped down to the margin of the brook. The Amer¬ 
ican finding that the deceitful bottom yielded as 
soon as touched, jerked his terrific beast from the 
fatal spot, while as yet his fore feet were only im¬ 
mersed in the quicksand ; but the horse oi the 
Englishman, in his eagerness to get at the water, 
made but one step to destruction. He sunk floun¬ 
dering to his shoulders before an effort could be 
made to rescue him; and then, as in his struggles 
to extricate himself from the ingulphiug pool, he 
heaved his broad chest high above its surface, and 
the sucking sands drew his quarters beneath them, 
the nostrils of the suffering animat dilated with 
the fierce death encounter, and giving that hideous 
ciy, 

'‘The cry of steeds that sink in agony,’' 
be tossed bis head frantically above his greedy 
grave, his mane fluttered for a moment on the shal¬ 
low water, and the bed of the stream closed over 
him for ever. 


Learning of British lawyers. —The Lawyers 
in the British Islands are styled by courtesy 
“learned”—and one would think with some rea¬ 
son, when we call to mind the immense amount 
and variety of information they must acquire ere 
they can become eminent in their arduous profes¬ 
sion. The Statute Books extending back 800 years 
and from the times of the Heptarchy opinions and 
practices are frequently quoted. To the judges es¬ 
pecially, this applies—hardly a day occurs in which 
the time-worn charters of the early kings are not 
brought before them; and Baron Parke, in the ju¬ 
dicial committee of the Privy Council,lately decided 
an important case from India, in which the Hindoo 
law was profoundly discussed on the occasion. The 
case was“Sumboo Chunder Chowdree vs. Naraini 
Debeh,” and involved the succession to millions of 
property. The suit was commenced in 1788, to dis¬ 
possess the defendant,who was an adopted 6on,from 
the succession to the collateral rights of his parent. | 


One of the native Courts at first gave a judgment 
against the defendant, which was afterwards re-* 
vised, and the case finally brought for appeal to 
London. His Lordship decided that, from tlte an¬ 
swer of the pundits to whom reference had been 
made by the Courts in India for their opinions, an 
adopted son could succeed not only to his father^ 
but also to his collateral successors—and thus set¬ 
tled a most important and interesting case^ 


A GERMAN DINNER. —Every thing is ihveterate- 
ly German. Our dinner to-day consisted of a kind 
of pottage, (excellent—I doubt if Esau sold hie 
birtn-right for a better,) beef-steaks, sausages, (all 
onions,) stewed cabbage, and fried potatoes.— 
Then for the second course came calves’ head 
sliced and boiled in gruel, or something very like 
it, eels martyred^a latartare, and an omelette am 
confitures ; and for the third, mutton roasted to rags^ 
a piece of beef ditto, a duck, preserved cherries, 
and a saliad. To all this must be added the indis¬ 
pensable plate of sliced ham, always recommend¬ 
ed as bon pour la digestion, and served as inevita¬ 
bly as bread. What an awful redundancy for five 
persons! and yet nothing eatable but the pottage. 
But the people are very civil and anxious to please, 
a compensation for many minor privations, not to 
mention the refreshing equivalent of a clean table 
cloth and napkins, too often rarities in Italy, but 
here every-day luxuries. So, alas ! is tobacco in¬ 
dulged in (fataljy for the organs of those who can¬ 
not smoke) by every member of the table d’hote 
which holds its eatings in the apartments under 
ours. No doubt at the Quatre Saisons, folks are 
more polite, and leave such coarse pungencies to 
the vulgarians of the Nassau. And yet. on reflec¬ 
tion, I doubt it; the thing (I mean the passion for 
smoking) seems inherent in the breast of a true 
German ; ail ranks appear to be equally under its 
influence,—the tube of amber or ebony, mounted 
in gold, or the common pipe of painted porcelain, 
makes the only difierence. 


I Comparative value or animal and vege¬ 
table FeoD.—The dispute has been settled by 
showing that he is neither one nor other exclusive¬ 
ly, but that his proper food is a mixture of both.— 
One author thinks he has discovered the proportion 
which, according to him, is twenty parts of the one 
to twelve of the other. The dispute has been set¬ 
tled by anatomists, showing that the teeth and the 
I lower motions of the jaw of the human species re¬ 
semble, in part, those of the herbivorous and those 
of the carnivorous animals; and that his intestinal 
canal is in length between that of those two class¬ 
es. Not a little has been likewise said on the 
I comparative value of animal and vegetable food. 
It lias been affirmed, that the former, being near¬ 
est in composition to our own bodies, ought to be 
the best auapted to us. Disputants on this matter, 
as well as on the former, would have saved much 
trouble to themselves, if they had merely stated the 
fact as they saw it. They would have seen that 
the Hindoo cannot, and does not, eat flesh, because 
it is to him stimulatiing and heating, and of stimu¬ 
lus and heat he gets enough from his warm sun.— 
They would have seen again, that the water cool¬ 
ing vegetables arc not adapted for northern nations, 
because they are already lencophlegmatic, and 
cool enough. They would have lastly seen, that 
nations in the temperate zones take both in a-pro- 
portion according to the climate and season oi tho 
year.— Kilgours Tkeyapeutics^. 
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VARIETIES. 


Anecdotk : ON time. —Two btotliers, named 
Josiah and William, full grown boys, happened in 
a store one evening, where the attention of the 
company was somewhat attracted by a very long 
watch chain dangling St the forequarters of Josiah. 
One of the company asked, “What’s the time, Jo¬ 
siah ?’* With no small ceremony, Josiah drew 
out his watch, and after examining it some time, 
referred to his brother,and said, “Brother William, 
isthatiigury nine or figury ’leven William, 
aifier a few moment’s deliberation, declared it to be 
“figury seven." “Well, then," replied Josiah, “it 
lacks ’bout half an inch of eight." 

Sickness and disease —Are in weak minds the 
sources of melancholy; but that which is painful 
to the body may be profitable to the soul. Sick¬ 
ness, the mother of modesty, puts us in mind of 
our mortality, and while we drive on heedlessly inj 
the full career of worldly pomp and jollity, kindly 
pulls ds by the ear, and brings us to a proper sense 
of our duty.— Burton. 

Delicate. —In the tenth century, to eat out of 
the samo plate, and drink out of the same cup, was 
considered a mark of gallantry, and tho best pos¬ 
sible understanding between a lady and gentleman. 

On opening the will of a gentleman who bad ex¬ 
pended an extremely handsome fortune, amorigst 
other articles it contained the fbllowing “If 1 
had died possessed of a thousand pounds, I would 
have left it to my friend Mr. Thomas B—,but as 
1 have not, he must accept the %t>W, for the deed.** 

A witness, examined in an Illinois court, con¬ 
cerning a horse trade, was asked by the counsel 
for the defendant, how the plaintiff generally rode. 
“He generally rides a-straddle, sir.’^ “How does 
be ride in company ?" “If he has a good horse, 
he always keeps up." “How does he ride when 
he is alone ?" “Really, sir, I cannot say ; for I 
never was in company with him when he rode by 
himself." “You may stand aside, sir." 

Mr. Seth T. Hard, the famous lecturer on Eng¬ 
lish grammar, in explaining to his pupils how that 
the noun was the foundation of all other parts of 
speech, said it was like the bottom wheel of a fac¬ 
tory, being that on which all other parts of speech 
xlepended, in the same manner as the upper wheels 
, of a factory depended on the lower one. Having 
occasion afterwards to examine his pupils in pars¬ 
ing, he asked.a stout lad “What is a nourt when 
the other replied, with an air of confidence, “It’s 
the hotiom whed of a factory.** 

IV’oRDS, WORDS. —A gentleman lately speaking 
of a clergyman, whose discourses were by no 
means deficient in words —said he had frequently 
known him to whip one idea in a peck measure 
for a whole afternoon ! 

A simple servant boy one evening went up to the 
drawingroom, on the bell being rupg. When he 
returned to the kitchen he laughed immoderately. 
Some of the servants asking the cause of his mirth, 
he cried, “What do you think, there are sixteen of 
them, who could not snuff the candles, and were 
oblig^ to send for me to do it." 

A simile. —Like a long standing cup of tea, life 
grows sweeter and sweeter towards the bottom, 
and seemi to be nothing less than the syrup of su¬ 
gar at last. 


' Scene in a school boom. —^What studies do 
you intend to pursue ?* said an erudite pedagogue 
one day, as a Johnny Raw entered bis school room. 
‘Why, I shall study read, I ’spose, would’nt ye?’ 
‘Yes, but you will not want to read all the time ; 
are you acquainted with figures ?’ ‘It’s a pity if I 
aint, when I’ve cyphered clean through aaoptum.’ 
‘Adoption ! what rule is that V said the master,—^ 
‘Why, it’s the double rule of two ; you know that 
twice two is four ^ and according to adoption, twice 
four is two.* ‘You may take your seat, sir,’ said 
the master. ‘And you may take yourn too,* said 
the pupil, ‘for it’s a poor rule that won’t work both 
ways.’ 

Anecdote.—A gentleman being about to take a 
ride, ordeied a ‘green horn’ of Erin to grease the 
sulkey. Pat proceeded to the business with alac¬ 
rity, besmearing the vehicle from ‘stem to stern,' 
with grease. ‘ What the deuce, Pat, have you been 
doing to the sulkey 1’ ‘Your honor,’ replied Pat, 
‘and is it not well greased, as you have directed 

Either wa v.—A wag one day asked his friend, 
‘How many knaves do you suppose are in this 
street besides yourself?’ ‘Besides myself 1* re¬ 
plied the other in a heat, ‘do you mean to insult 
me?’ ‘Well, then,’ said the first, ‘how many do 
you reckon, irfcluding yourself V 

PoJ»piNQ THE QUESTION.— A young school Miss, 
whose teachers had taught her that two negatives 
were equivalent to an affirmative, on being asked 
by a suitor for her assent to marry him, replied, 
‘No, No.’ The sWain looked astofiished add be¬ 
wildered—-she referred him to Murray, where fbr 
the first time he learned, that no, no, meant yes. 

Snug TENEMENT. —A man that used to get drunk 
when he came home wallowed about the floor^ and 
said he paid rent for the house, and would lie 
where ho pleased. At last he fell into the fire, and 
the maid ran to her mistress and told her that she 
could not get him out. ‘Let him alone,’ said she 
‘he pays rent for the house, and be may lie where 
he pleases.’ 

Postscript.— It is now generally admitted that 
^postscript is the most important ^art of a lady’s 
letter. A late writer says, a postscript to a letter 
may be compared to the iron; which attached to 
the end of a stafiT makes a lanccy or to the word, 
which placed at the end of a line of poetry, makes 
a rhymci 

Bangor. —A stranger in Bangor, having attempt¬ 
ed to cross the street, and sunk to bis kneeA in the 
mud, was very impressed with theb^uties 
of the place. 

Brevity. -—Phillip of Macedon, being oh the 
Spartan frontier, wrote to the citizens to know if 
he should come as a friend or an enemy. The la¬ 
conic answer was neither. 

^ “What a capital fellow you’d make to pick cher¬ 
ries !" said a vvag to a man whose proboscis wu 
shaped something like a parrot’s bill. “Why sd ?’* 
said the other. “Because you could hook your 
nose on a lii^h and pick with both hands!” 

A young rustic, a few evenings ago, in reply to 
a polite invitation to Rttend a wedding, said with 
great gravity, “I should like to go if I was’rit go¬ 
ing a clafning!” 

There are three things, said an “old bacheior," 
which I always admired, but which I could never 
understand—Painting, Music, and Woman. 
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fiu^iapH tnd eltrtoDf, lo4lie resideDce of La Patice J 
where before doing any thing else, the good Che- 
Talier went to the church to thank God, and af\er- 
warda made the best ofhis way to the beautiful 
^dow> If we would paint the joy, the ingenuous 
joy of this young lady, we must paint her beautiful 
hyes, and all her person. All was soul; all,even 
to her sighs, was joy. She ran to meet him. She 
forgot herself, and seemed as though she would re¬ 
cline on the bosom of this brave Chevalier. From 
this moment Cupid united their hearts with all his 
bands. 

Mow shall we describe the joy which succeeded, 
lirom day to day, this first iptoncation ? It is bet¬ 
ter to drop the curtain for a while over the trans- 
toort of the happy pair, and leave the reader to learn 
hereafter bow 'prospered the loves of the Cheva¬ 
lier Bayard ana the Fair Widow. 


Thi craton MiscELLANr, ifo. f.—Carev, Lea & 
Blanchard, and W. D. Ticknor. This volume, we 
are happy to observe, is the pioneer of other works 
by tl^e saipe i^isfinguished writer, which will appear 
in numbers,and contain sketchesof life and scenery 
in this country and in Europe; together with such 
other themes of reality and imagination, as shall 
be presented to the mind of the author. A Tour 
on the Prairies.'—How ferfile is this fubject in in¬ 
cidents and adventures interesting to eveiy heart. 
To the young and romantic, are pictured the wild 
peenes—the deep excitement and the lonely places 
of the West—places where the beautiful foim of 
the untamed horse, the huge figure of the buffalo, 
and the outline of the fleet deer are traced in the 
distance, ss if they were formed to give life and an¬ 
imation to the scene. To maturer minds, the ex¬ 
tent of this vast country, the fertility of its soil, 
and the anticipations of Its iniportance, which will 
doubtlessly be at some future time realised, are sub¬ 
jects worthy of contemplation and replete with in- 
lorost. Irving has made a remark which we can¬ 
not but think a true one, respecting the advantages 
resulting from a tour in the beautiful prairies of the 
West. He says: **I can conceive nothing more 
likely to set the youthful blood into a flow, than a 
wild wood life of the kind, and the range of a mag¬ 
nificent wilderness, abounding with game, and 
fruitful of adventure. We send our youth abroad 
to grow luxurious and effeminate in Europe; it ap¬ 
pears to roe, that a previous tour on the prairies, 
Would be more likely to produce that manliness, 
simplicity, and self-dependence, most in unison 
prith our political institutions.’' 

This volume is distinguished for the simplicity 
and naturalneto of its style, and for the appropriate 
fanguage in which the peculiar adventures of the 
gicursion are narrated. There are some passages 
of wonderful harmony, both of thought and expres- 
sion^-somp feelings which can only be experienced 
in solitude, the loneliness of the unbounded prairie, 
^or these we mgst refer our readers to the inter- 
Hting volgme by the author of the Sketch Book, 
jshiah we have now perused with the greater plea¬ 


sure, as it treats of the places and treasures of our 
own country. 

Mr. I., during a month, accompanied a strong 
party, headed by a commissioner charged with se^' 
tling the condition of the Indian borders ; and to 
prepare the reader for what is to follow, we give 
the opening graphic account of the ‘‘Pawnee Hunt¬ 
ing Grounds:”— 

“In the often-vaunted regions of the Far West, 
several hundred miles beyond the Mississippi, ex¬ 
tends a vast tract of uninhabited country, where 
there is neither to be seen the log house of the 
white man nor the wigwam of the Indian. It 
consists of great grassy plalps, interspersed with 
fprestsand groves, and clumps of trees, and water¬ 
ed by the Arkansas, the Grand Canadian, the Red 
River, and all their tributary streams. Over these 
fertile and verdant wastes still roam the elk, and 
buffalo, and the wild horse, in all their native free¬ 
dom. These, in fact, are the hunting grounds] of 
the various tribes of the Far West. Thither re¬ 
pair the Osage, the Creek, and the Delaware, and 
other tribes that have linked themselvps with civ¬ 
ilization, and live within the vicinity of the white 
settlements. Here resort also the Pawnees, the 
Comanches, and other fierce and as yet indepen¬ 
dent tribes, the nomades of the prairies, or the in¬ 
habitants of the skirts of the Rocky Mountains. 
The region I have mentioned forms a debateable 
ground for these warring and vindictive tribes.— 
None of them presume to erect a permanent hab¬ 
itation within its borders. Their hunters and 
‘braves’ repair thither in enormous bodies during 
the season of game ; throw up their transient en¬ 
campments, formed of light bowers, branches,and 
skins; commit hasty slaughter amppg the innu¬ 
merable herds that graze the prairies; and, having 
loaded themselves with venison and buffalo meat, 
retreat rapidly from the dangerous neighborhood. 
These expeditions partake always of a warlike 
character; the hunters are always armed for action, 
offensive end defensive, and are bound to practice 
incessant vigilance. Should they in their excur* 
sions meet the hunters of an adverse tribe, savage 
conflicts take place. Their encampments, tpo, 
are always subject to be sprprjsed by wandering 
war parties, and their hunters, when scattered in 
pursuit of game, to be captured or massacred by 
lurking foes. Mouldering skulls and skeletons, 
bleaching in gome dark ravine, mark the segpe of 
a foregone act of blood, and let the wanderer know 
the dangerous nature of the region he is traverf- 

iiig.” 

The attendant of the particular set with whom 
our author messed is an amusingly sketched char- 
cter, and we copy him out:— 


“Having made this mention of my comrades, I 
must not pass over,unnoticed, a personage of into- 
rior rank, but of all-pervading and all-prevalent im¬ 
portance ;'the squire, the groom, the cook, the tent- 
man ; in a word, the factotum, and, 1 may add, the 
universal meddler and marlpot,of our party. This 
was a little, swarthy, meagre, wiry, French creole, 
named Antoine, but familiarly dubbed Tonish ; a 
kind of Gil Bias of the frontier, who had passed a 
scrambling lire,sometime8 among white men,some¬ 
times among Indians; sometimes in the employ of 
traders,missionaries, and Indian agents; sometimes 
mingling with the Osage hunters. We picked him 
up at St. Louis, near which he has a small farm, 
an Indian wife, and a brood of half-blood children* 
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According to his own account, however, he had a 
wife in every tribe : in fact, if all that this little 
vagabond said of himself were to be believed, he 
was without morals, without caste, without creed, 
without country, and even without language, for 
he spoke a Babylonish jargon of mingled French, 
English, and Osage. He was, withal, a notorious 
braggart, and a liar of the first water. It was a- 
musing to hear him vapour and gasconade about 
his terrible exploits and liair-breadth escapes in 
war and hunting. In the midst of his volubility, he 
was prone to be seized by a spasmodic gasping, 
as if the springs of his jaws were suddenly unhing¬ 
ed ; but I am apt to think it was some falsehood 
that stuck in his throat, fori generally remarked 
that, immediately afterwards, there bolted forth a 
lie of the first magnitude. * 

Groups are touched off with equal fidelity and 
spirit: ex, gr. 

*‘The little hamlet of the agency wos in a com¬ 
plete state of bustle ; the blacksmith’s shed, in par¬ 
ticular, was a scene of preparation. A strapping 
negro was shoeing a horse ; two half breeds were 
fabricating iron spoons in which to melt lead for 
bullets. An old trapper, in leathern hunting frock 
and moccasins, had placed his rifle against a work 
bench, while he superintended the operation, and 
gossiped about his hunting exploits ; several large 
dogs were lounging in and outof the shop, or sleep¬ 
ing in the suushine, wliile a little cur, with a head 
cocked on one side, and one ear erect, was watch¬ 
ing, with that curiosity common to little dogs, the 
process of shoeing the horse, as if studying the art, 
or yvaiting for his turn to be shod.” 


The temassee— -By the author of Guy Rivers, 
2 vols.^Whilc perusing the earlier works of this 
American writer, a name which he has fully merit¬ 
ed by the selection of subjects peculiarly interest¬ 
ing, from the fact that the scenes are laid in this 
country,-r-we could not but perceive the evidence 
of talent which required experience only to become 
admired and appreciated. The Yemassee, in con¬ 
ception, in execution and in character, is decidedly 
the most interesting production of Mr Simms; and 
several imperfections which we noted in Guy Riv¬ 
ers, are avoided in this romance. The scenes 
most particularly described in these volumes are 
those in which the once celebrated tribe of In¬ 
dians called the Yemassees, hear a conspicu¬ 
ous character. There is a small section of country 
now comprised within the limits of Beaufort Dis¬ 
trict, in the state of South Carolina, which to this 
day, goes by the i)amc of Indian Land. Here, in 
1715, the yemassees were in all their glory. They 
had been the friend of the white man, and in his 
days of weakness had supported and encouraged 
him; buL at length, his increasing power and the 
steady progress which he made towards the wild 
forests of the red man, produced a jealousy and 
hatred, resulting in the general union of the tribes 
■gainst the English colonies, and in the warlike 
ceremonies and efforts, which are so yividly de¬ 
scribed in these volumes. 

There is sufficient variety of character in the 


different individuals with whom we meet,toghov| 
that Mr. Simms is by no means deficient in that 
knowledge of human nature which is one of the 
tpost necessary qualities of a popular writer. In 
order to interest and touch the heart, one must be 
acquainted with its feelings and its passions;—in 
• order to give a freshness and variety to the deveU 
jopement of character, one must have studied and 
examined cha'^acters as they are. We can at pre¬ 
sent only remark that such works as give us a true 
idea of oiir own country and of our own people in 
early times—such as show the dangers and trials 
which were encountered and overcome, are the 
most pleasing and the most useful which can en¬ 
gage the attention of our own writers. These volt 
umes are handsomely published by Harper an^ 
Brothers, and for sale by Russell, Odiorne & Co. 


For the Travclle^ 
WE WILL NOT PART. 

BY O. W. W. 

We will not part—Time never flics 
Upon awing so light, 

As when the smile of brilliant eyes 
Is beaming on the night. 

'i’hcn go not yet, 

The stars are met, 

And o’er our path are smiling, 

While every heart 
Seems loth to part 
From pleasures so beguiling. 

We may not part—opr lips again 

Shall breathe their songs once more, 
And music wake, with heavenly strain. 

The tones we loved of yore— 

The stars of night 
Are shining bright, 

To every heart appealing, 

While, like a spell, 

The vesper bell 
Upon the air is stealing. 

We must] not part—such dreams appear 
Too exquisitely gay, 

For us to check their brief career. 

Or coldly turn away. 

Then, ere we part, 

Each youthful neart; 

Once more shall thrill with feeling, 

And glow with lights 
Ere its Good Night 
From every lip is stealing. 


ORYNTHIA AND RINALDO: OR, THE 
PILGRIM OF LOVE, 
hermit who dwelt in the solitude passed me. 
As way-worn and faint up the mountain I prest. 
The aged man paused on his staff to accost me. 
And proffer’d his cell for a mansion of rest; 

Ah, nay, courteous father, right onward I rove, 
No rest but the grave for the pilgrim of love !” 

Modern Balxad. 


‘Beloved Oryntliia !’ exclaimed the gallant Ri- 
naldo, as he pressed the trembling girl to his bo¬ 
som, ‘though far away from thee, thy image will 
remain upon my heart; and never for a moment 
shall I cease to think of her, without whom life 
would be a burthen and a blank. We shall meet 
again, dearest, and hours of bliss will reward ue 
for the darkness and trouble of this.* The maiden 
replied not, but she looked up into the face of her 
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Next morning a loud knock announced a visiter. 
The cameriera came running up to tell her mis¬ 
tress as well as she could for laughing, that the 
Turk was come. 

^^Seccatura said the Signora. 

** With a whole levy of Turks at his heels.” 
answered the lady. 

“And without a hair on his chin.” 

*^Peggior' cried her mistress; “what shall we 
do now V* 

Our Turk, already, as he conceived, the husband 
of the lady, in force of the stipulation between 
them, was come with a dozen stout Turks of his 
crew, each bearing a nuptial present for the bride, 
in order to take possession of the lady and her res¬ 
idence, in which he proposed fixing his quarters 
during his stay in Leghorn. These affairs, by the 
way, are managed much more simply, and with 
less ado, in Constantinople than with us. Having 
directed his attendants to remain without in the 
anteroom until summoned to attend, he hurried in 
on the wings of love to salute his fair bride. His 
twelve followers, with all the gravity of Turks, 
squatted themselves down in the middle of the 
room, and making themselves quite at home, 
produced their pipes, and began composedly to 
send up their odoriferous fumes in volumes to the 
ceiling. In the mean time the fair Livornese with¬ 
in was sadly embarrassed. In Vain she prayed, 
expostulated, remonstrated, explained. The en¬ 
raptured Turk would listen neither to excuse or 
entreaty. Had he not sacrificed his beard ? 
Was not his chin as smooth as her own ? Was 
ever woman more fairly or dearly won ? How 
the scene would have ended we cannot pretend to 
determine, had it not happened that just atjthis ve¬ 
ry critical moment Signor G-himseli walked 

in. When he entered the anteroom, and beheld 
twelve Turks smokimg in a circle, like the signs 
of the zodiac in the days of Phaeton, he almost be¬ 
gan to think he had mistaken the house. Upon in¬ 
quiry what all this meant, one of the grave dozen 
laconically gave him to understand that the resi¬ 
dence now belonged to his master. 

^Hndeed !*’ said Signor G-, much edified 

by the intelligence. “How has that happened 

“Ho has married the lady this morning,” puffed 
out the Mussulman. 

“Thed-1 he has !” roared Signor G-. 

“What, a new husband ! and a Turk to boot, after 
six weeks absence ?” And he rushed into the in¬ 
ner apartment. There he found his lady resisting, 
as we have described, the overtures of the smootb- 
.chinned Turk. “My husband!” cried the lady.— 
“My wife !” cried the gentleman. The disap¬ 
pointed Mussulman stood aghast as he heard ; 
whilst the Signora began explaining to Signor 
G—— the meaning of the strange scene as well 
as she could, whether entirely to her husband's 
satisfaction is uncertain. Be that as it may, he 
very politely assured his intended successor, that, 
according to the law of the country, wives being 
only allotted one husband at a time in Italy, and 
his claim being the prior 6ne, he trusted the other 
would at least nave the goodness to wait for his de¬ 
mise : but this was what the Turk, who had parted 
With his beloved beard to obtain the lady, was by 
no means inclined to consent to. Words ensued, 
and words were on the point of being followed by 
blows, in which, as there was only one Christian 
againstja round dozen of Turks, the former, though 
the first husband, would probably have come off 
second best, had not his servants, seeing how mat-i 
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ters went, called,in the police,who8e presence put 
an end to the fracas. 

Infuriated at the double loss of his beard and 
bride, the Turk continued to threaten vengeance 
for having thus been victimized, until the police, 
apprehensive of the consequences, put him by force 
on board his own vessel, and sent him beardless 
and wifeless back to Constantinople. 


For the TraveTIeL 
THE BIRD OF SPRING. 

BY O. W. W. 

Beautiful Bird, whence comest thou! 

From a sunnier clime than this. 

Hast thoU wandered away to the old green bough, 
The scene of thine earlier bliss ? 

O fickle Bird! when the chill wind breathed, 

We heard not t^ playful strain. 

But now, when the Earth is in beauty wreathed. 
Thou seekest thy home again. 

^Tis thus with the spirit—too oft it seeks 
For a sunnier smile away, 

And turns from the shade of familiar cheeks. 

When Sorrow hath dimnied Iheif ray ! 

But when the clouds which those young smiles Wjore, 
From the lips we have loved are fled. 

We breathe a song like that song of yore. 

In the places we used to tread. 


“I GUESS NOT HUCH.”-^Most Gver^ body jcnowi 
Uncle Zeek, who, some twenty-years 8 *^ 0 , used to 
keep a tavern on the Whitehall turnpike. Uncle 
Zeek kept good cider, and was fond of a good joke; 
and these two qualities, so essential in the charac¬ 
ter of a publican, induced many a Green Mountain 
boy to add ten miles to the end of a day's journey, 
that he might pass a cheerful evening at Uncle 
Zeek's hospitable fireside. It was a cold winter*! 
night, when some ten or a dozen of theie wonder- 
loving sons of the mountain state found themselves 
seated before Uncle Zeek’s bar-room fire, enjoying 
their favorite beverage^ and telling marVeflous 
tales, when the conversation turned upon domestic 
concerns—great crops, fine horses, fat oxen, 

It seems that each endeavored to outstrip his com<^ 
panion in relating the particulars of some prodigy 
in nature that had existed under his otvh observa¬ 
tion. Their farms, located among the snow-clad 
mountains, were represented as little paradises on 
earth; their sheep were magnified to Camels, with 
wool softer than the down upon a pigeon’s living; 
their cattle could have descended only from the 
prodigious mammoth that passed the dark roHing 
Wabnsh at a single bound ; and their horses were 
fleeter and more beautiful than the wild coursers 
of Arabia. Uncle Zeek listened to these egre¬ 
gious factSf until credulity was exhausted and si¬ 
lence no longer endurable. Cleoring up his wrin¬ 
kled visage, he assumed an air of sincerity, and 
expressed bis wish to state asingle/a(;^ Instantly 
all was attention—every ear was opened, every 
mouth was gaping wide, to catch and swallow Un¬ 
cle Zeek’s fact. He began by stating that one of 
his neighbors, the September previous, had an old 
sheep which contracted a bad distemper, and sup¬ 
posing her incurable, he turned her into a barren 
lot to die, that the remainder of the flock might 
not become infected. Some time in October he 
chanced to be crossing the same lot, when, to his 
utter astonishment, he found the old sheep not only 
olive and well, but vastly improved in appearance. 
He immediately took her home and killed her: ahd 
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now, says Uncle Zeek, how much tallow do you 
think he took from her? One guessed fifteen, an¬ 
other twenty—one twenty-five, and another forty 
~and one, not to be a great ways behind the real 
amount, “rccAiOncd he might have taken nigh vpon 
one hundred weight.'^ After each had guessed, 
and set down the amount of his guess, that there 
should be no mistake, they called upon Uncle 
Zeek to say how much he did take. “Well, I 
don’t know,” says Uncle Zeek, “to I guess not 
muekr* It is needless to say that our travellers 
felt the rebuke : they felt it keenly, and for the 
remainder of the evening were sowed up dumb, 
nor did they ever again favor Uncle Zeek with 
their patronage. Ever since that time, when a 
person tells an incredible long yarn, and concludes 
jby asking us to acknowledge the truth of all he has 
said, though courtesy may dictate our answer, yet, 
in our heart, with Uncle Zeek, .we say, “I guess; 
not much.”— JV, R. Times. I 


Elegant extract. —The following extract is' 
taken from an address lately delivered by the Rev.j 
Dr. Wayland, President of Brown University. It 
is written in a masterly style, and furnishes a sub-| 
ject for solemn reflection :— 

“The examples of goodness have made bad men 
ashamed of vice, thoughtless men admirers of vir¬ 
tue, without either randering the one truly peni¬ 
tent, or the other actively virtuous. If however, 
its partial influences (the influences of the gospel 
by the reformation) have been thus salutary, what 
may not be hoped, when the whole moral nature of; 
man shall have been subjected to its authority ? 
The sun has indeed risen and the mountain tops 
are already basking in its beams, but altiiough the 
plains are illuminated by reflected light, yet the 
cold dews of evening still rest heavily qpon them, 
while the shades and darkness still hover over the 
valleys beneath. But how glorious will all this 
seem, when green valley, and silver rivulet, and 
glassy lake and wavy plain, and pin© clad moun¬ 
tain, are reflecting bacii the quickening effulgence 
of unclouded noon. 

But, that unclouded noon has not yet arrived. 
God grant it may speedily come. Whether it shall 
come now, prophetic vision has not yet foretold. 
The results of improved civilization, in conse¬ 
quence of the diffusion of knowledge,‘the unlim¬ 
ited freedom of the press, and the rapid accumula¬ 
tion of capital, have given an energy to human 
passion, and have taught such skill in devising 
modes by which it may be gratified, that the im¬ 
pulsive powers of man have speedily acquired an 
energy before unprecendented. That they are al¬ 
ready’sufficient to balance the existing forces of 
moral restraint,seems, from many indications, far 
from improbable. The proof of this is seen in 
that feverish restlessness, that growing disregard 
for law, that universal disrespect for authority, that 
eagerness for war, and the desire for revolution, 
which are so characteristic of the present lime. 

It has been truly remarked, that for the last ten 
years, a single official note, from any public func¬ 
tionary, could have set Europe in a blaze. War is 
now a game which even wise kings can with the 
greatest difficulty prevent their subjects from play¬ 
ing at. And if kings refrain from fighting with 
each other, it is very doubtful whether their sub-1 
jects can be kept from fighting among themselves. | 
The people are every where very much bent upon ! 
taking the social fabric to pieces; every individu-j 
al being well satisfied that he could quite easily! 


construct abetter. The whole history of our globe 
seems not yet to have convinced men, that it has 
alw-ays been found very difficult to improve an 
edifice, by levelling it with the dust, when you are 
obliged to re-construct it out of the very same ma¬ 
terials. 

But societies can never remain for a long time 
stationary. If the expulsive violence of human 
passion overthrow the buttresses which bind to¬ 
gether the social edifice, the whole fabric will col¬ 
lapse with an overwhelming crash. The natural 
ferocity of the human heart stimulated and direct¬ 
ed by an intelligence to which it never before at¬ 
tained, and whetted to anguish by the splendors 
of helpless opulence every where within its phy¬ 
sical power ; science and arts twe furnishing means 
of destruction before unknown, and capable of 
gratifying to the full, the wddest love of slaughter ; 
the press raining down in every land one horrible 
tempest of firebrands, arrows and death, will com¬ 
bine to form a scene of triumphant havoc, such as 
I the pen of the historian hath never yet described, 
nor uninspired imagination ever yet conceived.— 

I Thus, civilization will be swept a second time from 
I the earth, not as before, by hordes of barbarians of 
I the north, but by a sanguinary herd of her own de- 
' generate children. Nor is tliis idea at all chimeri- 
!cal. Within the memory of many of you, this 
drama has been enacted in the most civilized and 
polished nation of Europe. France was deluged 
in blood, her treasures wasted, and the continent 
from Moscow to the Mediterranean was whitened 
with the bones of Frenchmen, before the turbu¬ 
lence of passion, once ascendant, was brought 
within the limit of the moral power which existed 
to restrain it.” 


Growing wiser and better. —The man of in¬ 
dustry and enterprise feels that a day of idleness is 
a day lost. He regards it as a calamity ; and 
should it frequently come upon him, he would be¬ 
lieve his ruin inevitable. If he is the proprietor 
of a large establishment, of which the continued 
operation is expensive, and the continued income 
satisfactorily profitable, he would view a cessation 
of business in its various departments with anxiety 
and alarm. To prevent such an occurrence he 
would watch and labor, to the exhaustion, if need 
be, of both his bodily and mental powers. 

Every individual is the proprietor of an estab¬ 
lishment more valuable than the most extensive 
Cotton Factory, or than all the merchandize afloat 
on the ocean. He is the proprietor of himself, the 
responsible owner ofan intellectual and moral be¬ 
ing ; a capital stock which he has opportunities to 
invest in the most advantageous manner. If by 
good investment he is not increasing this stock, not 
only quarterly, but daily, he shows himself unac¬ 
quainted with business, or else reckless of the 
most important of trusts. 

It is the way of worldly men, that they arc satis¬ 
fied with the successful management of their pecii- 
] niary matters : while their minds and hearts are 
either stationary or deteriorating. At the end of 
[the year they are in no respects wiser or better, 
though they may be richer. This result is so 
common, that we hardly exjiect a man’s mental and 
religious character to be improved as he advances 
along the course of life; yet we do expect his pro¬ 
perty to increase as we see him attentive to his bus¬ 
iness from month to month. 

All such expectation arises from an entire for¬ 
getfulness or overlooking of the great object of 
I living. 
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Improvements of all kinds can and should go on 
harmoniously together. The man of experience 
and successful business, should grow wiser and 
better, as well as more wcaltliy, every day of his 
life. Indeed, if lie would avail himself of all the 
advantages within his reach he would find it easi¬ 
er to make acquisitions of wisdom and goodness 
than of money, as there are not such uncertainties 
connected with the former as with the latter. 

There is no man who cannot find one, two, or 
three hours, in every twenty-four, which he can 
most successfully devote to substantial and profita¬ 
ble reading. Let this become a portion of his bu¬ 
siness ; let him be interested in it, as he is in his* 
farm, or shop or store, and he will see his mind im¬ 
proving as well as his other possessions. Nor is 
there a man who cannot and should not devote 
some portion ofevery day to an investigation ofhis 
character, his disposition, his motives, his actions, 
in relation to his fellow men and to his Maker, 
in order to know what of himself he need amend, 
change, or cultivate. Let him make such investiga¬ 
tion a part ofhis daily pursuit, and let him become 
as interested in it, as in any other part, and he willj 
be continually growling better botli in the sight ofl 
God and man .—Salem Landmark. 


THE LOST ONE. 

A *Live-oaker’ employed on the St. John’s Riv¬ 
er, in East Florida, left his cabin, situated on the 
banks of that stream, and, with his axe on his 
shoulder, proceeded towards the swamp in which 
he had several times before plied his trade of fel¬ 
ling and squaring the giant trees that aiTorded thej 
most valuable timber for naval architecture and 
other purposes. 

At the season which is the best for this kind of 
labor, heavy fogs not unfrequcnily cover the coun¬ 
try, so as to render it difficult for one to see far¬ 
ther than thirty or forty yards in any direction.— 
The woods, too, present so little variety, that eve¬ 
ry tree seems the mere counterpart of each other ; 
and .the grass, when it has not been burnt, is so tall 
ffiat a man ot ordinary stature cannot see over it, 
whence it is necessary for him to proceed with 
great caution, lest he should unwillingly deviate 
from the ill-defined trail which he follow’s. To 
increase the difficulties, several trails often meet, 
in which case, unless the explorer be perfectly ac- 

? |uainted with the neighborhood, it would be well 
or him to lie down, and wait until the fog should 
disperse. Under such circumstances, the best 
woodmen are not unfrequenlly bewildered for a 
while; and I well remember that such an occur¬ 
rence happened to myself, at a time when I had 
imprudently ventured to pursue a wounded quad¬ 
ruped, which led me some distance from the track. 

The Live-oaker had been jogging onwards for 
several hours, and became aware that he must have 
travelled considerably more than the distance be¬ 
tween his cabin and the ‘hammock’ which ho de¬ 
sired to reach. To his alarm, at the moment when 
the fog dispersed, he saw the sun at its meridian 
height, and could not recognise a single object, a- 
round him. 

Young, healthy, and active, he imagined that he 
had walked with more than usual speed, and had 
passed the place to which he was bound. He ac¬ 
cordingly turned his hack upon the sun, and pur¬ 
sued a different route, guided by a small trail.— 
Time passed, and the sun headed his course ; he 
saw it gradually descend in the west; but all a- 
round him continued as if enveloped with myste¬ 


ry. The huge grey trees spread their giant boughs 
over him, the rank grass extended on all sides, not 
a living being crossed his path, all was silent and 
still, and the scene was like a dull and drewy 
dream of the land of oblivion. He wandered like 
a forgotten ghost that had passed into the land of 
spirits, without yet meeting one of his kind with 
whom to hold converse. 

The condition of a man lost in the woods isone 
of the most perplexing that could be imagined by 
a person who has not himself been in a Tike pre¬ 
dicament. Every object he sees, ho at first thinke 
he recognises, and while his whole mind is bent 
on searching for more that may gradually lead to- 
his extrication, he goes on committing greater ci- 
rors the farther he proceeds. This was the case 
with the Llvc-oaker. The sun was now sitting 
with a fiery aspect, 'and by degrees it sunk in its 
full circular form, as if giving warning of a sultry 
morrow*. Myriads of insects, delighted at its de¬ 
parture, now' filled the air on buzzing wings.-^ 
Eacli piping frog arose from the muddy pool in 
which it had concealed itself; the squirrel retirod 
to its hole, the crow to its roost, and, far above, the 
harsh croaking voice of the heron announced that, 
full of anxiety, it was wending its way to the miy 
interior of some distant swatnp. Now the vroods 
began to resound to the shrill cries of the owl; and 
the breeze, as it swept among the columnar steps 
of the forest-trees, came ladened with heavy and 
chillinff dews. Alas! no moon with her silvery 
light, shone pn the dreary scene, and the Lost One, 
wearied and vexed, laid himself down on the damp 
ground. Prayer is always consolatory to man in 
every difficulty or danger, and the woc^sman fer¬ 
vently prayed to his Maker, wished his family a 
happier night than it was his lot to experience, and 
with a feverish anxiety waited the return of day. 

You may imagine the length of that cold, dull, 
moonless night. The poor man started on his 
feet, and with a sorrowful heart, pursued a course 
which he thought might lead him to some familiar 
object, although,indeed, ho scarcely knew what he 
was doing. No longer had he the trace of a track 
to guide him, and, yet, as the sun rose, he calcu¬ 
lated the many hours of daylight he had before 
him, and the farther ho went continued to walk 
the faster. But in vain were all his hopes : that 
day was spent in fruitless endeavors to regain the 
path that led to his house ; and when night again 
approached, the terror that had been gradually 
spreading over his mind,together with the nervous 
debility induced by fatigue, anxiety, and hunger, 
rendered him almoSt frantic. He told me, that at 
this moment he beat his breast, tore his hair, and, 
had it not been for the piety with which his pa¬ 
rents had in early life imbued his mind, and which 
had become habitual, would have cursed his ax- 
istence. Famished as he now was, be laid him¬ 
self on the ground, and fed on the weedsandgr^ 
that grew around him. That night was spent in 
the greatest agony and terror. ‘I knew ray situa¬ 
tion,’ he said to me. H was fully aware that un¬ 
less Almighty God came to my assistance, I must 
perish in these unhabited woods, i knew that I 
walked more than fifty miles, although I bad not 
met with a brook, horn which I conld quench my 
thirst, or even allay the burning heat of my parch¬ 
ed lips and blood-shot eyes. I knew that il 1 should 
not meet w’iili some stream I must die, for my axe 
was my only weapon, and although deer and bears 
now and then started np within a few yards, and 
even feet of me, not one of them could 1 kill; and 
although I w'as in the midst of abundance, not a 
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mouthfui did I expect to procure, to laiUfy the 
.cfavioge of my empty stomach. Sir, may God pre* 
eerre you from eyer feeling as I did the whole of 
tbajt day!' 

For several days aAer, no one can imagine the 
condition in which he was, for when he related to 
me this painful adventure, he assured me that he 
had lost all recollection of what had happened.— 
*God,' he continued, *must have taken pity on me 
one day, for, as I ran wildly through those dread- 
pine barrens, 1 met with a tortoise. I gazed 
ppon it with amazement and delight, and, altho* 1 
knew that were 1 to follow it undisturbed, it would 
lead me to some water, my hunger and thirst 
would not allow me to refrain from satisfying both, 
by eating its flesh and drinking its blood. With 
one stroke of my axe the beast was cut in two, and 
in a few moments I despatched all but the shell. 
Oh, sir, how much I thanked God, whose kind¬ 
ness had put the tortoise in my way ! I felt great¬ 
ly renewed. I sat down at the foot of a pine, 
gazed on the heafvens, thought of my poor wife 
gnd children, and, again and again, toanked God 
for my life, for now I felt less distracted in mind, 
and more assured that before long I must recover 
my way, and get back to my home.’ 

The Lost One remained and passed the night at 
the foot of the same tree under which his repast 
had been made. Refreshed by a sound sleep, he 
Started at dawn to resume his weary march. The 
sun rose bright, and he followed the direction of 
the shadows. Still the dreariness of the woods 
was the same, and he was on the point of giving 
up in despair, when he observed a raccoon lying 
^uatted in the grass. Raising his axe, he drove 
It with such violence through the helpless animal, 
that it expired without a struggle. What he had 
done with the tortoise, he now did with the rac- 
poon, the greater part of which he actually de¬ 
voured at one meal. With more comfortable feel¬ 
ings, he then resumed his wanderings—his jour¬ 
ney I cannot say,—for although in the possession 
of his faculties, and in bread daylight, he was 
worse oflT than a lame man grouping his way in 
the dark out of'a dungeon, of which he knew not 
where the door stood. 

Days, one after another, passed—nay, weeks in 
succession. He fed now on cabbie-trees, then 
on frogs and snakes. All that fell in his way was 
welcome and savory. Yet he became daily more 
emaciated, until at length he could scarcely crawl. 
Forty days had elapsed, by his own reckoning, 
when he at last reached the banks of the river.— 
His clothes in tatters, his once bright axe dimmed 
with rust, his face begrimroed with beard, his hair 
matted, and his feeble frame little better than a 
skeleton covered with parchment, there he laid 
himself down to die. Amid the perturbed dreams 
of his fevered fancy, he thought he heard the noise 
of oars far away on the silent water. He listened, 
but the sounds died away on his ear. It was in¬ 
deed a dream, the last glimmer of expiring hope, 
the aound of oafs awoke him from his lethargy.— 
He listened so eagerly that the hum of a fly could 
pot have escaped liis ear. They were indeed the 
measured beats of oars, and now, joy to the for- 
Iprn soul! The sound of human voices thrilled to 
hit heart, and awoke the tumultuous pulses of re- 
furning hope. On his knees did the eye of God 
see that poor man by the broad still stream that 
l^ltttered in the sunbeams, and human eyes soon 
saw him too, for round that headland covered with 
fangled brushwood boldly advances the little boat, 
pf()pelle4 by its lusty rowers. The Lost One] 


raises his feeble voice on high;—it was a loud 
shrill scream of joy and fear. The rowers pause, 
and look around. Another, but feebler scream, and 
they observe him. It comes,—his heart flutters, 
his sight is dimmed *, his brain reels, he gasps for 
breath. It comes,—it has run upon the beach, and 
the Lost One is found. 

This is no tale of fiction, but the relation of an 
actual ocurrence, which might be embellished, no 
doubt, but which is better in the plain garb of truth. 
The notes by which I recorded it were written in 
the cabin of the once lost Live-oaker, about four 
years after the painful incident occurred. His amL 
able wife and loving children were present on the 
recital, and never shall I forget the tears that flow¬ 
ed from their eyes as they listened to it: albeit, it 
had long been more familiar to them than a tale 
thrice told. Sincerely do I wish, good reader, that 
neither you nor 1 may ever elicit such sufferings, 
altho’, no doubt, such sympathy would be a rich 
recompense for them. 

It only remains for me to say, that the distance 
between the cabin and the live-oak hammock, to 
which the woodsman was bound, scarcely exceed¬ 
ed eight miles, while the part of the river at which 
he was found was thirty-eight miles from bis Iio0se. 
Calculating his daily wanderings at ten miles, we 
may believe that tney amounted in all, to four 
hundred. He must therefore have rambled in a 
circuitous direction, which people generally do in 
such circumstances. Nothing but the great strength 
of his constitution, and the merciful aid of nis 
Maker, could have supported him for so long a 
time. 


Confessions of a poet.— 2 vols : Carey, L^ 
& Blanchard, and W. D. Ticknor. The fascinat¬ 
ing title of these volumes induced us to commence 
the perusal of them; and we proceeded, with the 
faint hope of meeting some redeeming qualities, 
some better portions, which might give us a less 
unfavorable impression of the author. The Con¬ 
fessions of a Poet! We fancied that the veil was 
here to be withdrawn—that here we were to gain 
access to the most secret and the deepest thoughts 
of the Poet’s heart; and become intimate with those 
pure conceptions, which in doubt and in sorrow, 
throw their beauty aroupd his path. We fancied 
it might be a tale of wild hope and sad disappoint¬ 
ment—of a love, which, though not requited, 

I could not be wholly unprised; and, with such 
j ideas, we were about to sympathise with each ex¬ 
pression of the Poet’s feelings, and pursue with 
him the strange path of his existence. Any one 
who will, for a moment, cast bis eye over the pages 
I of these pseudo-metaphysical volumes, will readi¬ 
ly comprehend the change which resulted from our 
inspection of them. We venture to say that the 
writer, whoever he may be, and it is said he is the 
author of “Jeremy Levis,” never felt the true feel¬ 
ings of a poet, and has not the slightest claim to 
such a distinction. Does he believe that unrea¬ 
sonable sentiments, such perversion of moral prin¬ 
ciple, and such insane bursts of passion, are evi¬ 
dences of a fine imagination and of a poetic mind ? 
Why, “Miserrimus” is nothing to him—he is a 
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gentle and interesting and probable character, com¬ 
pared with this would-be poet. Few persons com¬ 
prehend theepeeies of writing which, having be¬ 
come popular in Germany, is limited in all its most 
reprehensible features by some authors, who are, 
at the same time, incapable of feeling and produc¬ 
ing the beauties that distinguish thoseVhom they 
are desirous of resembling. 

But overlooking all the imperfections—passing 
over without criticism the too evident struggles of 
the writer after effect—pardoning the many dashes 
and stars and extravagances of language which are 
met on every page^we consider this work as hav¬ 
ing no pretension, either in style, in sentiment or 
in beauty, to the merit of a literary production; 
and view it as the effort of one who has not even 
the too common art of rendering vice interesting. 

Rubens and the Spanish monk. —One day, 
during his residence in @pain, Rubens made an ex¬ 
cursion in the environs of Madrid, accompanied by 
several of his pupils. He entered a convent, where 
he observed with no small degree of surprise, in 
the choir of the chapel, a picture, which bore evi¬ 
dence of having been executed by an artist of sub¬ 
lime genius. The picture represented the death 
of a monk. Rubens called his pupils, showed them 
the picture, aed they al| shared the admiration 
which the chef d'asuvre elicited from their roaster. 

.‘Who painted this picture inquired Van Dyck, 
the favorite pupil of Rubens. 

‘The name of the artist has been inscribed at the 
bottom of the picture,* observed Van Tulden, but 
it has been carefully effaced. 

Rubens sent for the old prior of the convent, 
and requested that he would tell him the name of 
the artist. 

‘The painter is no longer of this world,* answer¬ 
ed the monk. 

‘What,* exclaimed Rubens, ‘dead! and un¬ 
known! His name deserves to be immortal. It 
would have obliterated the remembrance of mine. 
And yet,* he added, with pardonable vanity, ‘1 
am Peter Paul Rubens.* 

At these words the pale countenance of the pri¬ 
or became flushed and animated. His eyes spark¬ 
led, and he fixed on Rubens a look which betray¬ 
ed a stronger feeling than curiosity. But this ex¬ 
citement was only momentary. The monk east 
down his eyes,crossed on his bosom the arms which 
he had raised to heaven, by an impulse of enthusi¬ 
asm, and repeated, ‘The artist is no longer of this 
world.* 

‘Tell me his name, father,* exclaimed Rubens, 
‘tell me his name, I conjure you, that I may repeat 
it throughout the world, and mve to him the glory 
which is due.* And Rubens, van Dyck, Jordaens, 
■ Van Nuel, and Van Tulden, surrounded the prior, 
and earnestly entreated that he would tell them 
the name of the painter. The monk trembled, and 
his lips convulsively quivered, as if ready to reveal 
the secret. Then, making a solemn motion with 
his hand, he said—‘Hear me. You misunderstand 
what I said. 1 told you that the painter of that 
picture was no longer of this world; but 1 did not 
mean that he was dead.* 

‘Does he then live ! Oh, tell us where we may 
find him.* 

‘He has renounced the world, and retired to a 
cloister. He is a monk.* 


‘A monk, father—a monk ! Oh tell me then in 
what convent he is, for he must quit it. When 
heaven marks a man with the stamp of genius, 
that man should not bury himself in solitude. God 
has given him a sublime mission, and he must fulfil 
it. Tell me the cloister in which he is hidden. I 
will draw him from his retirement and show him 
the glory that awaits him. Should he refuse, I 
will procure an ordeY from pur holy father the 
Pope to make him return to the world and exercise 
his talent. The Pope, father, is a kind friend to 
me, and he will listen to me.* 

‘I will neither tell you his name, nor that of the 
convent to which he has retired,* replied the monk 
in a resolute tone. 

‘But the Pope will compel you to do so,* exclaim¬ 
ed Rubens, impatiently. 

‘Hear me,* said the monk ; ‘hear me, in the name 
of heaven. Can you imagine that this man, before 
he quitted the world—before he renounced fortune 
and fame—did not struggle painfully against that 
resolution ? Can you believe that nothing short of 
the most cruel deception and bitter sorrow could 
have brought him to the conviction that all here 
below is mere vanity ? Leave him then to die in 
the asylum to which he has fled from the world 
and despair. Besides, all your efforts would bo 
fruitless. He would triumphantly resist every 
temptation. (Here he made the sign of the cross.) 
God would not refuse him his aid: God, who in 
I his mercy has called him to himself, will not dis¬ 
miss him from his presence.* 

‘But, father, he has renounced immortality !’ 

‘Immortality is nothing in comparison with 
eternity.* 

The monk drew his cowl over his fprehead and 
changed the conversation, so as to prevent Rubens 
from further urging his plea. The celebrated Flem-* 
ish artist leA the convent, accompanied by his bril¬ 
liant train of pupils, and they all returned to Ma¬ 
drid, lost in conjectures respecting the painter 
whose name had been so obstinately withheld 
from them. 

The prior returned to his lonely cell, knelt 
down on the straw mat which served as his bed,^ 
and offered up a fervent prayer to heaven. He. 
then collected together his pencils, his colors, and 
a small easel, and threw them into a river which 
flowed beneath the window of his cell. He gazed 
some moments in profound melancholy on the 
stream, which soon drifted these objects from his 
sight. When they had disappeared; he once more 
knelt down to pray on his straw mat, and before 
his wooden crucifix. 


A BEE HUNT. —The beautiful forest in which we 
were encamped abounded in bee trees ; that is to 
say, trees in the decayed trunks of which wild bees 
had established their hives. It is surprising in 
what countless swarms the bees have overspread 
the far west, within but a moderate number of 
years. The Indians consider them the harbinger 
of the white man, as the buffalo is of the red man ; 
and say that in proportion as the bee advances, the 
Indian and buffalo retire. We are always accus¬ 
tomed to associate the hum of the bee hive with 
the farm house and flower garden, and to consid¬ 
er those industrious little animals as connected 
with the busy haunts of man, and I am told that 
the wild bee is seldom to he met with at any great 
distance from tlie frontier. They have been the 
heralds of civilization, steadfastly preceding it as it 
advanced from the Atlantic borders, and some an¬ 
cient settlers of the west pretend to give the very 
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^nr when the honey bee crossed the Mississippi.] 
The Indians with surprise found the mouldering 
trees of their forests suddenly teeming with ambro- j 
sial sweets, and nolliing, 1 am told, can exceed the 
greedy relish with which they banquet for the first 
time upon this unliought luxury of the wilderness. 

At present the honey Lee swarms in myriads, 
in the noble groves and forests that skirt and inter¬ 
sect the prairies, and extend along the alluvial bot¬ 
toms of the rivers. It seems to me as if these beau¬ 
tiful regions answer literally to the description of] 
the land of promise, “aland flowing with milk 
and honey for the rich pasturage of the prairies 
is calculated to sustain herds of cattle as countless! 
as the sands upon the seashore, while the flowers 
with which they are enamelled, render them a very 
paradise for the nectar-seeking bee. 

We had not long been in the camp when a par¬ 
ly set out in quest of a bee tree ; and, being curi¬ 
ous to witness the sport, I gladly accepted an invi¬ 
tation to accompany them. The party was headed j i 
by a veteran bee hunter, a tall, lank fellow in 
homespun garb that hung loosely about his limbs, 
and a straw hat shaped not unlike a bee iiive ; a 
comrade, equally uncouth in garb, and without a 
hat, straddled along at his heels, with a long rifle 
on his shoulder. To these succeeded a hall dozen 
others, some with axes and some with rifles, for; 
no one stirs far from his camp without fire arms, 
so as to be ready either for wild deer or wild Indian, j 
After proceeding some distance we came to anj 
open glade on the skirts of the forest. Here our 
leader halted, and then advanced quietly to a low! 
bush, on the top of which I perceived a piece of 
honey comb. This I found was the bale or lure 
for the wild bees. Several were humming about 
it, and diving into its cells. When they had laden 
themselves with honey they would rise into the 
air, and dart off in a straight line, almost with the| 
velocity of a bullet. The hunters watched atten-j 
lively the course which they took, and then setj 
offin the same direction, stumbling along over 
twisted roots and fallen trees, with their eyes turn-! 
ed up to the sky. In this way they traced the ho-| 
ney laden bees to their hive, in the hollow trunk 1 
of a blasted oak, where, after buzzing about foraj 
moment, they entered a hole about sixty feet from 
the ground. | 

Two of the bee hunters now plied their axes 
vigorously at the foot of the tree to level it with 
the ground. The mere spectators and amateurs, 
in the meantime, drew off to a cautious distance,! 
to be out of the way of the falling of the tree and 
the vengeance of its inmates. The jarring blows! 
of the axe seemed to have no efl!ecl in alarming or j* 
disturbing this most industrious community. They | 
continued to ply at their usual occupations, some! 
arriving full freighted into port, otliers sallying; 
forth on new expeditions, like so many merchant-1 
men in a money making metropolis, little suspi-j 
cious of impending bankruptcy and downfall.—' 
Even a loud crack whicli announced the disrupture 
of the trunk, failed to divert their attention from llie! 
intense pursuit of gain ; at length down came the! 
tree with a tremendous crash, bursting open from | 
end to end, and displaying all the hoarded treasures! 
of the commonwealth. 1 

One of the hunters immediately ran up witli a, 
whisp of lighted hay as a defence against the bees, j 
The latter, however, made no attack and sought 1 
no revenge; they seemed stupified by the catas¬ 
trophe and unsuspicious of its cause, and remained 
crawling and buzzing about the ruins without nfler- 
ing U8 any molestation. Every one of the party 


now fell to, with spoon and hunting-knife,to scoop 
out the flakes of honey-comb with which the hol¬ 
low trunk was stored. Some of them were of old 
(late and a detq) brown color; others were beauti¬ 
fully white, and the honey in llieir cells was al¬ 
most limpid. Such of the combs as were entire 
were placed in camp-kettles to be conveyed to the 
encampment ; those which had been shivered in 
the fall w’cre devoured upon the spot. Every stark 
bee-lmnter was to be seen with a rich morsel in 
his liand dripping about his fingers, and disappear¬ 
ing as rapidly as a cream tart before the holyday 
appetite of a school-boy. 

Nor was it the bee-hunters that profited by the 
downfall of this industrious community, as if the 
bees would carry througli the similitude of their 
habits with tliosc of laborious and gainful man, 
I beheld numbers fron\ rival hives, arriving on the 
eager wing, to enrich themselves with the ruins of 
their neighbors. These busied themselves as ea¬ 
gerly and cheerfully as so many wreckers on an 
Indiaman that has been driven on shore ; plung¬ 
ing into tlie cells ofllie broken honey-combs, ban- 
qtielting greedily on the spoil, and then winging 
their way full-freighted to their homes. As to the 
poor proprietors of the ruin, they seemed to have 
no heart to do any thing, not even to taste the nec¬ 
tar that flowed around them ; but crawled back¬ 
ward and forward, in vacant desolation, as I have 
seen a poor fellow with his hands in his breeches 
pockets, whistling vacantly and despondingly a- 
bout the ruins of his house that had been burnt. 

It is difficult to describe the bewilderment and 
confusion of the bees of the bankrupt hive who 
had been absent at the time of the catastrophe, and 
who arrived from time to time, with full cargoes 
from abroad. At first they wheeled about in the 
air, in the place where the fallen tree had once 
reared its head,astonished to find it alia vacuum. 
At length, as if comprehending their disaster, they 
settled down in clusters on a dry branch ofaneigli- 
boring tree, from whence they seemed to contem¬ 
plate the prostrate ruin, and to buzz forth doleful 
lamentations over the downfall of their republic. 
It was a scene on which the “melancholy Jaques"" 
might have moralized by the hour. 

We now abandoned the place, leaving much ho¬ 
ney in llie hollow of the tree. “It will all be 
cleared offby varmint,” said one of the rangers.— 
“What vermin ?” asked I. “Oh bears, and skunks, 
and rackoons, and ’possums. The bear is the 
knowingist varmint for finding out a bee-tree in 
the w’orld. They’ll gnaw for days together at the 
trunk till they make a hole big enough to get in 
' their paws, and then they’ll haul out honey, bees 
and ’all.”— Washington Irving. 


Duello by the bag. —Two gentlemen, one a 
Spaniard and the other a German, who were rec¬ 
ommended by their birth and services to the Em¬ 
peror Maximilian II., both courted his daughter, 
the fair Helene Scharfequin, in marriage. This 
Prince, after a long delay, one day informed them, 
that esteeming them equally, and not being able to 
bestow a pKifiirence, he should leave it to the force 
and addresses of the claimants to decide the ques¬ 
tion. He did not mean, however, to risk the loss 
oloneor the other, or perhaps olboth. He could not, 
therefore, permit them to encounter with offensive 
weapons, but ordered a large bag to be produced. 
It was his decree, that whichever succeeded in 
putting his rival into this bag should obtain the 
I hand of his daughter. This singular encounter be- 
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tween the two gentlemen took place in the face of 
the whole Court. The contest lasted fur iriore 
than an hour. At length the Spaniard yielded, and 
the German, Ehberhard, Baron de Talbert, having 
planted his rival in the bag, took it upon his back, 
and very gallantly laid it at the feetof his mislrc'ss, 
whom he espoused tl)e next day. Such is the 
story as gravely told by M. de St. Foix. It is im¬ 
possible to say what the feelings of a successful 
combatant in duel may be on his having passed a 
small sword through the body, or a bullet throtjgh 
the thorax, of his antagonist; but might he not 
feel quite as elated, and more consoled, on having 
put his adversary “into a hag?" We wish our 
modern duellists could be made to fight after this 
fashion. We have no doubt that after a time it j 
would become popular—as two thirds of our mod¬ 
ern heroes would much rather be put into a bag j 
than a coffin. { 


A DAY AT CARTHAGE. 

BY M. M. NOAH. 

‘Abdallah, tell Hahl to put the horses to the ca- 
oriolet—we will ride to Carthage.’ 1 

‘The horses, excellenza!’ said Abdallah, witir 
visible surprise and astonishmerit. ‘Why not the 
animals ?’ for so he called the mules; ‘it is degrad- 
fng to hitch a noble creature like the horse, to a 
carriage ; besides, ^alissimo Senor^ it is not usanca 
in this country.’ 

Abdallah was an old Persian, who had been, for 
many years, dragoman to the consulate, and was 
brought to Tunis from Derne bv General Eaton. 
H is beard was gray and ‘grisly,’ a kind of pep¬ 
per and salt, long and thick. Mussulmen gener¬ 
ally appear much older than they really are; their 
dress, their shaven and turbaned head, their long, 
white beards, give to a man of sixty years, the ap¬ 
pearance of eighty. Abdallah was the guard or 
porter; he was at his post always at dawn of day, 
with a little wicker basket, containing bread, a 
few olives, and, sometimes, fish ; and he would 
carefully w'atch the entrance, until the voice of the 
faithful, from the minaret of the mosques, announc-1 
ed the setting sun and evening prayer. Ilahl bro’l 
forth the mules and harnessed them to the carriage. 
He was the second dragoman—a noble looking 
Turk, of twenty-two—nearly six feet in height— 1 
an intelligent,manly face, w’ilh fiercc-looking rnus-l 
taches—a short, curly beaid, and an air of proud | 
defiance. He hung his yatagan by his side, and 
lucked a pair of pistols in his girdle, and brought 
forth his horse. It was a splendid white Barbary 
courser, with long flowing tail and mane ; tlie ends 
of which and the hoofs were tipped with a brown 
juice from the henna —his head hung down with a 
sleepy look, yet there was occasionally a fiery 
glance that shot from his eye—and he reared, and 
snorted, and sprang forth with energy as his man¬ 
ly rider vaulted on the high-peaked Moorish sad¬ 
dle. 

Count Camilla Borgia, a Neapolitan general, and 
a descendant of the great Caesar Borgia, a man of 
talent, and on his travels, seated himself witli me ' 
in the carriage, and we passed through the heavy 
gates of Tunis, and entered on the level plains 
that lead to Carthage. It was a lovely day in May 
—the wild roses grew in abundance, throwing their 
rich fragrance around, and perfuming the air with 
a thousand odors; the grass was green and high, 
and the olive and coroob trees were in foil blossom. 
What a splendid climate ! HovV pure and balsamic 
was the soft breeze coming dowm from the snow¬ 


capped mountains of Hamraan Leef, and sweeping 
through the gorge across the ancient suburbs of 
Mendracium ! Here was the broken line of that 
noble aqueduct which furnished Carthage with wa¬ 
ter from Zowan, (Zama)—the spot where the last 
great battle was fought between Hannibal and 
Scipio. In the distance, in front, were the three 
liills on which the once mighty city stood in all its 
glory—no vestige of the splendid temple of Escu- 
lapius, or the citadel of Byrsa was to be seen. A 
lonely tower, erected by the good St. Louis, of 
France, in which he died, serves to announce to 
the approaching ship, that this was the Promonto- 
rium Carthagea. VVe wound round the base of the 
mountain. It was scarcely ten o’clock, and we 
had the day before us. Near one of the ruins there 
were a few Arab tents—several women were weav¬ 
ing a kind of coarse cloth, with uncovered faces; 
some were attending to their goats—their eyes 
were dark as the gazelle’s, and their complexions 
a deep olive, tinged and burnt willi the sun. We 
mingled sociably with these peasants, and one, 
whose regular features, and pretty mouth and teeth 
might have enchained an anchorite, seated herself 
on the broken shaft of a column, and partook free¬ 
ly of the refreshments we had brought from the 
carriage. The Count was busy in sketching the 
scenery and objects around us, and the dragoman 
regarded me with great uneasiness, and told the 
Arab girl frequently to cover her face, wliich she 
laughingly refused lo do. 

‘Excellenza, it is dangerous : it is not our cus¬ 
tom. Should you be seen conversing with a Mos¬ 
lem woman, your life, my life, might be in danger.’ 

‘Nonsense, nonsense, Hahl; no one is present 
but ourselves ; no one can betray us; sit down and 
interpret to me what the wild girl of Carthage has 
to say.* 

‘Are you quite happy 

‘Certainly. Allah protects me—the sun that 
shines on you, shines also on me. Our goats are 
there—there also are the orange, the date and lem¬ 
on tree. We weave our cloth, milk our goats, 
sleep in our tents, are here to-day, and to-morrow 
may bo atBizerla. We pay tribute to the kya, and 
no one disturbs us.' 

‘How prettily you talk. Were you ever in love ?* 

‘Oh, always. I love my fither, he is my lord— 
my moLher,sheis my mistress; I love my brother 
and Sidi Yuseff, the mufti. I love my flock,I love 
the air, the sky, the spangles ii] the heavens, the 
flowers that bloom around me.’ 

She spoke rapidly, and her large, black melting 
eye flashed as she spoke with wildness and ex¬ 
pression. 

‘It is another kind of love that I meaa. You 
are not married ?* 

‘No.’ 

‘Have you a heart .^’ 

‘What is it 

‘The seat of life and happiness, of pain and anx¬ 
iety ; it throbs and beats in unison with our feel¬ 
ings. Give me your hand—there ; do you not feol 
it beat ?’ 

‘Oh, is it liiat! I have one also—it beats just as 
yours: feel mine.’ 

The dragoman was quite uneasy at the recipro¬ 
cal discovery of hearts which we were making, 
and paced rapidly to and fro, then stopped short a- 
gain lo translate from the Arabic the rapid senten¬ 
ces ot the girl. 

‘If you had a husband surely you would love 
him belter than the old mufti of your flock 

‘No, not so ; we never seek our husbands ; they 
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Wher* the boDCs of a navy lie around, 
Awaiting the stern trumpet’s last sound.’ 

And yet who shall say, O Spirit of undying 
Love ! that thy pathway is a fated, a joyless one ! 
Who with a heart of feeling would exchange it for* 
one of adamant? No ! be mine that rich .sunlight 
of existence, even though the shadows of care and 
sorrow shall fitfully and gloomily efface it! As¬ 
suredly, there wasextacy even in the very despair 
of those two young hearts, so fond, so true, so all 
in all to each other, which had never visited the 
cold dreams of selfish aggrandizement of the heart¬ 
less and mercenary parent! Ay, and when death 
shall have restored the captives—when eteinity 
shall unveil its beatific glories—the one blissful 
moment of the reunion of two such kindred spirits 
shall outweigh in rapture the enjoyments of the 
cold, the worldly, and the calculating, throughout 
the wasteless ages of the Eternal Present. 


Eloqubsck or bourdaloub- —In deliveiing his 
sermons, Bourdaloiie used no action ; Bossuet and 
Jflassillon used much ; the action of the last was 
particularly admired. It produced an extraordina¬ 
ry efiTect, when he pronounced his funeral oration 
upon Lewis the Feurteenth. The church was 
hung with black, a magnificent mausoleum was 
raised over the bier, the edifice was filled with 
trophies and otheC;memorials ofthe rnonarch's past 
glories, daylight was excluded, but innumerable 
tapers supplied its place, and the ceremony was 
attended by the most illustrious persons in the 
kingdom. Massillon ascended the pulpit, contem¬ 
plated, for some rhoments, the scene before him, 
then raised his arms to heaven, looked down on 
the scene beneath, and, after a short pause, slowly 
said in a solemn, subdued tone, *<God only isj 
great !*' With one impulse, all the auditory rose 
from their seals, turned to the altar and very rev¬ 
erently bowed. 

Those, who read sermons merely for their lite¬ 
rary merit, will generally prefer the sermons of 
Ma^illon to those of Bourdaloue and Bossuet.— | 
BuFHm.se who read sermons for in.slruction, and! 
whose^iefobject in the peru.sal of limm, is to he| 
excited to virtue or confirmed in her paths, will 
generally consider Bourdaloue os the first of preach-, 
ers, and evc^y time thev peruse him, will f^l new! 
delight. \ 

When w^ recollect before whom Bourdaloue' 
preached ; that he had, for his auditors, the most^ 
luxurious court in Europe, and a monarch aban-! 
doned to ambition and pleasure, w'e shall find it 
impossibfe not to honor the preacher, for the digni- ^ 
fied simplicity with which he uniformly held up to 
his audience the severity of the Gospel, and the| 
scandal of the cross. Now and then, and’ever! 
with a very bad grace, he makes an unmeaning! 
compliment to the monarch. On these occasions,) 
hisgeniiM appears to desert him ; but he never dis-j 
g^uises the morality of the Gospel, or withholds itsj 
threats. In one of the sermons which he preach¬ 
ed before the monarch, he described, with match¬ 
less eloquence, the horror of an adulterous life, its 
abomination in the eye of God, its scandal to man, 
and the public and private evils which attend it; 
but he managed his discourse with so much ad¬ 
dress, that he kept (ho king from suspecting that 
the thunder of the preacher was ultimately to fiill 
upon him. In general Bourdaloue spoke in a lev¬ 
el tone of voice, and with his eyes almost shut.— 
On this occasion having wound up the attention 
of the monarch and the audience to the highest 


pitch, he paused. The audience expected some¬ 
thing terrible, and seemed to fear the next word. 
The pause continued for some time; at length the 
preacher, fixing his eyes directly on his royal hear-' 
or, and in a tene of voice equally expressive of 
horror and concern, said, in the words of tfie 
prophet,“fAoM art the man/" then, leaving these 
words to their efiTect, he concluded with a mifd 
and general prayer to heaven for the conversion 
of all sinners. A miserable courtier observed, irr 
a whisper, to the monarch, that the boldness of the 
preacher exceeded all bounds, and should be check¬ 
ed. “No, sir,” replied the monarch, “the preach¬ 
er has done Aisduly, let us do ours” When the 
service was concluded, the monarch walked slow¬ 
ly from the church, and ordered Bourdaloue into his 
presence. He remarked to him, bis general pro¬ 
tection of religion, the kindness which he had ev¬ 
er shown to the Society of Jesus, his particular at¬ 
tention to Bourdaloue and his friends. He tbea 
reproached him with the strong language of the 
sermon : and asked him, what could be his motive 
for insulting him, thus publicly, before his subjects 
Bourdaloue fell on his knees: “God is my witness, 
that it was not my wish to insult your majesty; but 
I am a minister of God, and must not disguise his 
truths. What I said in my sermon is my morning 
and evening prayer:—May God in his infinite 
mercy, grant me to see the day, whei) the greatest 
of kings shall he the holiest.” The monarch was 
affected and silently dismissed the preacher: but, 
from this lime, the court began to observe that 
change which afterward, and at no distant period, 
led Lewis to a life of regularity and virtue. 


Novels a hundred years Aoo.-There was onl^r 
one novel (strictly deserving this ngme) published 
more than a century ago, to wi;iioh time but adile 
new attraction, and wider popularity—inimitable 
Robinson Crusoe!-ihe never-tiring delight ofchild- 
hood!—the admiration of matureryears! It wae 
published in 1719. But though it mot with a ready 
sale, it conferred no immediate fame on its author. 

I There was no daily press, to speak with its hundred 
tongues—no Weekly Gaaeite—nor Monthly Mag¬ 
azine—nor Quarterly Review, to inform reading 
millions of the advent of a new adventurer in the 
world offiction. Twenty years afterwards, t’opif 
could lampoon its gifted author in his Dunciad, 
“Earless on high stands unabashed De Fpe;” 
little W’olling, that posterity would ascribe to 
afiSicted and persecuted object ofhis scorn, a geniut 
not inferior to his own. now the fastidious Bald 
of 1'wiokenham would have shuddered at this idmd 
But the vvritings ofDe Foe, and Swift, and a^feipr 
others on fictitious subjects, are not admitted by 
the canons of criticism, among the English novels. 
Richardson is the true discovered of this boundless 
realm of literature, on which so mueli genius, lesra* 
ing, and industry, have since been expanded : bm 
Pamela—the virtuous Pamela—did not make her 
appearance until 1741. A hundred years ago, fhep, 
there were no novels ; and reader,gentle and faif! 
if you were told that the stars did not sparkle—the 
breezes did not murmur—the flowers shed no pei> 
fume—could you conceive of a world more deso¬ 
late and cheerless ? Unhappy Clurissahnd notyat 
been tormented bv the reckless Lovelace ; the di¬ 
vine Clementina had not been crazed by the con¬ 
flict of religion and love; Sir Charles Grandison 
had not bowed over the hand of Harriet Byron ; 
Tom Jones had not exposed the foibles of Philosp^ 
pher Square; Roderick Random andjStrap had not 
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yiet visited London; the Vicar of Wakefield had 
i).ot held high converse on cosmogony, with Mr 
Ephraim J.enkinson; Uncle Toby had not been 
ajt the siege ofDunkirk; the Castle ofUdoipho 
vas untenanted ; ‘the IVianees had no Romance 
there was np Man of Feeling—a hundred years 
ago! 

What in the world did our little grandfathers and 
grandmothers talk about ? 

If our ancestors were unconscious of their depri¬ 
vation, wl^tt would induce us, their descendants, 
tp divest ourselves of the recollections and as¬ 
sociations, connected with the names, which we 
have somewhat irreverently noticed ? The pro¬ 
geny of genius, is far more familiar to us, than the 
—so called—real characters of history—far more 
fascinating—not less useful. Yet, are there still 
brighter names—more wondrous creation—colors 
ipore dazzling—in the magic world of mountain 
gnd moor—island snd laffe—castle and cottage— 
camp and court—feast and battle field—which rose 
under the spells of the enchanter of Scotland, and 
which will never fade.— American Monthly. 

C^bistiak examiiter. —The works which have 
l/fien written by Jacob Abbot, illustrative of the 
principles of Christian Duty and of Christian 
Truth, seem to us so capable of efTectingmuch good^ 
not only from the pure feeling and sentiment 
which prevail throughout them, but because the 
illustrations drawn from reason, nature and life, 
will necessarily make a deep impression on the 
mind. In the present number of the Examiner, 
some reinarks are made respecting the excellencies 
and good qualities of Mr Abbot’s productions, and 
an argument is also adduced to show in what in¬ 
stances the reviewer considers his ideas as erro- 
neons and objectionable. 

Article 2, in speaking of the Manual Hebrew 
Prammar by J. Seixas, contains some useful re¬ 
marks with regard to the principles of instruction 
which are beie advanced, and which we think 
likely to render the study-of grammar more easy 
and more advaptageous to the young student. 

Article 3 is a review of the Spirit of Hebrew Po¬ 
etry. by Herder; translated from tlie German by 
professor Marsh. This work we have some time 
ago recommended to the attention of our readers, 
and we think they would be also interested in the 
|mper which treats of the Life and character of this 
efpinept German scholar. It is decidpdiy the most 
pleasing article we have met ip this ppipher of thp 
Examines, and we should be glad if we had space 
to offer eome extracts to ehow the deep feeling, the 
pure principles and the charming enthusiasm of 
Herder.^ Some objections are made to the transla¬ 
tion of Mr Marsh, although as a whole it is allow- 
jed to possess much merit. Mr Marsh is a fine 
scholar, and, whii,e perusing the Spirit of Hebrew 
Poetry, we coqld not but admire the language and 
ideas, which although in some cases wanting 
theepirit of the original, were beautifully express¬ 
ed. The remaining articles are—Recognition of 
pr|ends'in Heaven—Diyine Influence—Old Eng¬ 
lish Sacred Poetry—Notices and Intelligence. 


For the Traveller. 
EVENING MELODIES. 

BY O. W. W. 

If all too much of Earth there Ar, 

If all loo much of Earth there l^e 
In feelings I have breathed to thee, 

|f dreams that in my soul have dwelt, 

Seem wilder than thine own bath felt— 

O think how I have sought to be 
In every hope and dream like ihee. 

And, when 1 beard thy sunny lone, 

Have wished my spirit like thine own ! 

If sometimes I have dared to speak 
A word that crimsoped o'er thy cheek, 

If ^'dearest" be loo fond a name 
For me to breathe or thee to claim— 

Yet think how I have checked each word. 

By which my lip, not heart, bath erred, 

And, in its pure and sinless tone. 

Have wished my spirit like thine ownl 
If Love my wayward bosom move 
To aught thy heart may disapprove, 

If Passion and an earthly dream 
Within my soul a moment gleam— 

O think how much thou canst impart 
Of Virtue to my restless heart. 

And breathe a sweet and sunny tone, 

To make my spirit like thine own! 

Remember mcj dearest. 

Remember me, dearest, as one who passed 
Like a vision across thy why, 

Who shunned thy smile, w'hen its light was cast 
On the beautiful and the gay— 

Whose heart ne'er saddened thy young career 
In the glad and the brilliant hall, 

And yet, when thou wert to all most dear. 

Hath loved thee the best of all. 

Remember me then with a silent thought. 
Sometimes in thy hours of glee, 

A$ one whose spirit a moment caught 
A Vision of truth from thee ! 

Who, though he turn from thy smile away, 

Will meet in its treasured gleam, 

A spell to brighten Life's fleeting ray^ 

And illumine its fading dream! 


I Saturday night. —Perhaps the happiest ii>o- 
ments of life are those that close the week. It is 
a wise decree of providence that makes toil the ne¬ 
cessary preped.ent pf rest, and privation the parent 
of pleasure. There are few who do not experience 
through the week toil and privation, and few who 
have not felt the grateful sense of confidence and 
comfort that creeps over the soul at its close. The 
burthen is thrown, not merely from the frame, but 
from the heart. The spirit frees itself from its en¬ 
cumbering cares, as the wearied horse shakes oflT 
its harness, and expatiates, with a grateful lassitude, 
in the luxury of conscious security and coipfoit.— 
Saturday night winds up *Ulie ravell’d sleeve of 
care.” The strife and bustle of the world ere sus¬ 
pended. The poor man draws his breath freely 
for a while, nor fears the harsh voice or stony 
frown of his creditor. The merchapt throws Itini- 
self upon the sofa without thinking of the notes 
*‘due and coming due.” The tradesman terminates 
his labors with a light spirit, for the sense of pres¬ 
ent ease is accompanied with the thoughts of a 
happy morrow; and the laborer sings as he turns 
his bronzed face homeward. 

'‘The toil-worn cotter frae his labor goes, 

This night his weekly moil is at an end, 

Collects his spades, his mattocks and his hose, 
Hoping the morn in ease and rest to spend. 

And 


V, o'ertne ipoor ms course does namewara 
bend."^ 
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Saturday night haa its own peculiar enjoyments, 
enjoyments wnicli are most felt by those to whom 
toil and discomfort make joy a stranger. Look 
in at the Are side of the poor man on Saturday 
night, and you will see his brow relaxed, and his 
eye lit up with nn unwonted smile. He gambols 
with his children, and lays down his head upon 
hia pillow, without shuddering at the prospect of 
the morrow’s toil. To the poor, Saturday night 
is an era of delight, a moment of sun-shine in a 
world of gloom, a period of freedom in a term of 
servitude, a season of rest and comfort in a life of 
wretchedness and toil. 

Life too has its Saturday night. How sweet is 
the reflection that when the toils of existence, like 
those of the week, are terminated,^ when the suf¬ 
ferings which are woven with the tissue of liie are 
at an end, and hope and fear cease to tantalize 
and torture the soul—that we will enjoy the rest 
and the slumber of the peaceful ^^Satiirdny night.” 
The grave is that resting place, and death the slum¬ 
ber—“where the wicked cease from troubling and 
the weary are at rest.” Nor is that Saturday 
night without its Sabbath. To those who have 
performed “the duties of the week” the sun ofthat 
Sabbath will shine without setting. Who, that 
has felt the chill which congeals the hopes and 
affections of life, the dull, benumbing and wither¬ 
ing influence of the world, can refrain from watch¬ 
ing with longing eyes, the receding day, and look¬ 
ing with weary anxiety for the Saturday night of 
life ? Sweet, as slumber to the sobbinng babe, isj 
rest to the heavy laden, and soft as the down of 
the cygnet, the pillow upon which his aching head 
is laid, and where 

“After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well.” 

To such, and every walk of life is crowded with 
such, 

“Death is the privilege of human nature, 

And life without it is not worth our taking ; 

Thither the poor, the prisoner and the mourner, 

Fly for relief and lay their burthens down.” 


Hottkmtot character and condition. —The 
Hottentots are possessed of acute, though not very 
powerful or durable feelings. Theircharacter is one 
ofsingular weakness, joined to the most lively per¬ 
ceptions and observation of external things. Their 
reasoning powers are ofa mean order. They have 
not a little cunning when their suspicions are exci¬ 
ted ; but they are habitually lionest, sincere and con¬ 
fiding ; and will rathersteal than cheat. They are 
quick in noting peculiarities of character or man¬ 
ner, but are incapable of forming a chain of deduc¬ 
tions from their observations. They are also pe¬ 
culiarly ignorant of relative value apd numbers.— 
Out Qf a dozen Hottentots, I have found only one 
ortvyo able to count to the number of twenty ; and 
I remember one of them, who was by no means 
inferior mother respects, refusing to serve me for 
ten rix dollars a month, telling me that he had al¬ 
ways got from the Dutch. After vainly at¬ 
tempting to shew him his mistake, I was at last 
obliged to take him on his own terms. The Hot¬ 
tentots are fickle in the extreme; quitting on a sud¬ 
den whim a place where they have been well fed 
and well treated for months, for another where 
they know they will be much wprse off. If you 
ask them why they leave yop, their usual answer 
is, ^Almsgtig ! mynheer, ik heb bier geweost voor 
een hailen jaar,*—*Alnaigl»ty ! sir, 1 have been here 
for a whole year.’ If they have liked their situa- | 


tlon, they will readily return to you again after 
they have had their ramble, and admit that they 
were great, fools to change it, but that they were 
tired, and wanted to roam a little. The Hotten¬ 
tots are generous in the extreme to their friends 
and acquaintances, andean refuse them a share of 
nothing they possess. This Is one cause of their 
poverty, and that so few of them acquire any con¬ 
siderable property of any kind. Oppression has 
drawn the bonds of union,closer between them, as 
IS always the case in such circumstances. A 
Cape-Dutchman’s sympathies are confined to his 
own family ; he knows not the feeling offriendship 
beyond the circle of his immediate relatives. But 
the Hottentots are like one large ftimily, bound to¬ 
gether by common injuries, common feelings, and 
common interest. 'This union constitutes their 
happiness : and of this comfort tyranny cannot de¬ 
prive them. Theft is very uncommon among 
them, and they may be safely entrusted with any 
thing but intoxicating liquors, which they are not 
able to resist. * * * * 

“The most amiable trait in the character of these 
people is their sincerity. It is a well known fact 
that a Hottentot when he is examined before a court 
of justice generally tells the whole truth without 
disguise, though he is certain that his own convic¬ 
tion and punishment wilt immediately follow his 
confession. So often have I observed this noble 
trait in their character, that I would at any time 
attach more credit to the assertion of a Hottentot 
regarding any simple matter of fact, than to the oath 
of one of the lower classes of our own countryman 
in the colony, when they have any object to serve 
by deception/' I now come to the vices of the 
Hottentots. Though incapable of lasting resent¬ 
ment, they are passionate, savage, and cruel to 
their women and children on the slightest provoca¬ 
tion. The men hardly ever come to hlow's In their 
quarrels; but the unhappy wife generally has to suf¬ 
fer for every temporary resentment of the husbafid, 
whether she has been’the cause ofitornot. On 
these occasions, the brutal husband often beats his 
wife in the most cruel manner, treads her under 
foot, and uses her in a way that would be death to 
a more delicate female. The wife, on her part, is 
by no means deficient in the artillery of her sex, 
and uses her other natural weapons with great ef¬ 
fect, scratching, biting, and tearing the hair with 
the most undaunted courage, until she sinks to the 
ground with exhaustion ; but the tongue still wags 
with unabated volubility in an overwhelming tort 
rent of oaths and contumelious terms, which aggra¬ 
vates her punishment, until the infuriated husband 
is driven halffrantic with disappointed rage. Con¬ 
trary to the well establishea maxim applied to 
such cases, I have interfered to prevent fatal con¬ 
sequences; but, finding that only tended to increase 
the evil, I was reluctantly compelled to allow them 
to belabor each other in their own way. 

These shocking scenes are generally occasioned 
by drinking, to wTiidi vice they are very much ad¬ 
dicted. Intoxication seems to have a much more 
infuriating effect on savages than on civilized men, 
which is simply because they are less habituated 
to self restraint. It is for the same reason that a 
vulgar person may easily be distinguished from a 
gentleman under the like circumstances, and that 
ibe effects of intemperance are more pernicious to 
the former than to the latter^ There is however 
nothing rudo in the manners of the Hottentots oa 
ordinary occasions : they are extremely affectionate, 
and are very delicate in avoiding causes of offence, 
never contradicting^ inlerruptiiig each other in 
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eonYerMUoD, unless they aro e;(cited by violent 
passions. Their conversation is at the same time 
coarse and unrefined, though less so than that of the 
Cape Dutch. Polygamy seems never to have been 
in use among them ; and 1 have often been told by 
aged Hottentots that illicit correspondence between 
the sexes was formerly very rare, and severely 
punished by their laws. The superstitious respect 
which savages entertain for men of a different color 
^has been made a powerful engine of corruption 
■against them; and European nations,instead ofim- 
proving their morals, have become the active agents 
vOf their debasement. Most of the Hottentots 
within the boundaries of the colony are more or 
less of mixed race,arising chiefly from the connex¬ 
ion of white men with Hottentot Aoraen. 

The older Hottentots are, however, generally 
ofa purer race ; which shows that their corruption 
has been gradually increasing since the first settle¬ 
ment of the colony. The women seldom repel 
the advances of white men, for whom they have a 
.decided personal preference, and they are generally 
faithful to them while the connexion subsists: 
they are so proud of these temporary engagements 
that they seldom consent to live with one of their 
own nation afterwards. It may seem somewhat 
extraordinary to Europeans, but it is nevertheless 
true, that the colonists, both Dutch and English, 
are very partial to the female Hottentots. This, of 
coume, is carefully concealed by the Dutchmen 
from their wives ^ and they apply the most oppro¬ 
brious epithets and affect the greatest disgust to the 
persons of the Hottentots on all occasions. Some 
of the features cd the.se people do not certainly 
agree with the commonly received ideas ofbeauty ; 
hut they have expressive eyes and a liveliness and 
grace of carriage that render them far from being 
unattractive. The colonial female Hottentots, in¬ 
deed, are often strikingly elegant in their propor¬ 
tions, and they have all that lightness and ease in 
(heir motions for which all salvages are remarka¬ 
ble : we need not, therefore, wonder that they are 
often preferred to the clumsy, torpid and insensible 
Putch women, with their stony eyes and jealous 
domineering manners. The offspring of the Dutch 
by the Hottentot women are distinguished for uni- 
ling in tile vices of both races. In point of under¬ 
standing, they are superior to the Hottentots ; and, 
by whatl have seen of them, I should think that 
under other circumstances, many of them would 
show a decided superiority over the Dutch : they 
assume it over the Hottentots, vrith whom tbe^ 
live, and hate the white population to whose soci¬ 
ety they never aspire: they are also a taller and 
stouter race than the Hottentots, and share, in 
some degree, in the constitutional tendency of the 
Dutch to corpulence. The intermixtnro ot races 
seems to improve the intellectual powers ns much 
Ss it does the bodily proportions. The true Hot¬ 
tentots arc a small and slight race, with acute sen¬ 
ses and lively and irritable tetiipers. People of this 
description seldom become corpulent; and 1 have 
never seen an instance of a Hottentot man becom¬ 
ing absolutely fat, though it is not at all rare among 
tile females.*’ 


Faculties of the ear.— It is extraordinary 
what an effort nature makes upon the loss of sight 
tp restore the deficiency by sharpening the sense 
of hearing and touch ; as in the case of Huber the 
great naturalist, who has made so many discove¬ 
ries HI the minutiee of insects; and also of Mr Goff, 
of Kendal, an eminent botanist, who can tell the 
name or species of any plant or flower by thc [ 


touch. Dr Darwin informs us, in his Zoonomia, 
that the late Justice Fielding walked for the first 
time into his room, when he once visited him, and 
after speaking a few words, said, *Uhis room is 
Iwcntv-two feel long, eighteen wide, and twelve 
high/'^ all of which he guessed by the ear.^ Blind 
people have a peculiar method of presenting the 
ear and in some cases acquire the power of moving 
it when much interested. The incessant use they 
make of it gives them an indescribable quickness ; 
they judge of every thing by sound ; a soft sonorous 
voice with them is the symbol of beauty; and so 
nice a discerner is a blind person of the accents 
of speech, that through the voice he fancies he can 
see the soul. Sir John Fielding possessed n great 
faculty of this sort; and he could recollect every 
thief that had been brought before him by the tone 
and accent of his voice for more than forty years.— 
Gardiner's Music ofKature. 


Number of living beings. —The immanse 
multitude of animated beings which people the 
earth, and the ample provision which is made for 
their necessities, furnish irresistible evidence of 
the Divine goodness. It has been ascertained that 
more than sixty thousand species ofanimals inhab¬ 
it the air, the earth and the waters, besides many 
thousand which have not come within the obser¬ 
vation of the naturalist. On the surface of the 
eaith, there is not a patch of ground, nor portion 
of water, a single shrub, tree, or herb, snd scarce* 
ly a leaf in the forest, but what teems with ani¬ 
mated beings. How many hundreds of miiiiona 
have their dwellings in caves, in the clefts of rocks, 
in the bark of trees, in the ditches, in marshes, in 
the forests, the mountains, and the valleys ! What 
innumerable shoals of fishes inhabit the ocean, and 
sport in the seas and rivers ! What millionaof 
millions of birds and flying insects, in endless va¬ 
riety, wing their flight through the atmosphere .if 
hove and around us ! Were we to suppose that 
each species, on an average, contains fiiur hundred 
millions of individuals, there would be 24,000,000,- 
000 or 24 billions of living creatures, belonging to 
all the known species which inhabit the different 
regions of the world, besides the multitude of un¬ 
known species yet undiscovered, which is thir*^ 
ty thousand times the number of all the human 
beings that people the globe. Besides these, 
there are multitudes of animated beings which 
no man can number, invisible to the unassisted 
eye, and dispersed through every region of the 
earth, air, and seas- In a' smair stagnant pool, 
which in summer appears to be Covered with a 
green scum, there are more microscopic animalcules 
than would out number all the inhabitants ol the 
earth. How immense then must be the coileclii^4 


number of these creatures throughout every region 
of the earth and atmosphere ! It surpasses all our 
conception-s. Now, it is a fact, that from the ele¬ 
phant to the mite—from the whale to the oyster— 
from the eagle to the gnat, or the microscopic aoi- 
maleula—no animal can subsist without nourish¬ 
ment. Every species loo requires a different kind 
of food. Some live on grass, some on shrubs, 
some on flowers, and some on trees. Some feed 
only on the roots of vegetables, some on the stalk, 
some on the leaves, some on tlie fruit, some on the 
seed, some on tho whole plant y some prefer ono 
speciefi of grass, some another. 

Yet such is the undoubted munifleence of the 
Creator, that all the myriads ofsentient beings are 
amply provided for, and nourished by bis bounty ! 
“The eyes ©fall these look urUo him,and l^eopen- 
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eth his hand,and satisfieth the desires of every liv¬ 
ing thing.” He has so arranged the world, that 
every place affords the proper food for all the liv¬ 
ing creatures with which it abounds. He has fur¬ 
nished them with every organ and apparatus of in¬ 
struments for gathering, preparing, and digesting 
theif food, and has endowed them with admirable 
sagacity in finding out and providing their nour¬ 
ishment^ and in enabling them to distinguish be¬ 
tween what is salutary and what is pernicious.— 
In the exercise of these faculties, and in all their 
movements, they appear to experience a happiness 
suitable to their nature. 

The young of all animals, in the exercise of their 
newly acquired faculties, the fishes sporting in the 
waters, the birds skimming in the sky, and war¬ 
bling in the thickets^ the gamesome cattle browsing 
it the pastures, the wild deer bounding through 
the forests, the insects gliding through the air and 
along the ground, proclaim by the variety of their 
movements, and tneir various tones and gesticu¬ 
lations, that the exercise of their powers is connect¬ 
ed with enjoyment. In this boundless scene of be- 
nificence we behold a striking illustration of the 
declaration of the inspired writers, that “the Lord 
is good to all,” that “the earth is full of his riches,” 
and that “his tender mercies are all over ail his 
works.” 

Such are a few evidences of the benevolence of 
the Deity, as displayed in the arrangements of the 
material world. However plain and obvious they 
may appear to a reflecting mind, they are almost 
entirely overlooked by the bulk of mankind, ow¬ 
ing to their ignorance of the facts of natural history 
and science, and the consequent inattention and 
afiathy with which they are accustomed to view 
the objects of the visible creation. Hence they 
are incapacitated for appreciating the beneficent 
character of the Creator, and the riches of his mu¬ 
nificence, and incapable of feeling those emotions 
of admiration and latitude which an intelleclual 
contemplation of the scene of nature is calculated to 
inspire.— Diek^s Improvement of Society. 


A WESTERN STORY. 

FOUNDED ON FACT. 

The State of Georgia is one of those warm cot¬ 
ton-planting regions where negroes live and labor. 
The white population, of course, fill the offices of 
Church ana State and attend to the merchandize 
oftbe land. Mr. Henry Lossley was the son of a 
entleman who was in but moderate circumstances, 
le was raised in the general custom of raising 
children among the southern planters ; he receiv¬ 
ed a tolerable education and some knowledge of 
book-keeping, having spent a few months in the 

house ofN-, in the town of A-. In the 

nineteenth yearofhisage,he formed an attachment 
for Miss Mary Lansing, a lady of some accomplish¬ 
ments and great personal beauty—but her patri¬ 
mony was small. They were frequently in each 
dther’s company, and every time they met their 
mutual attachment increased. They often spoke 
of their affection for each other, and lamented 
that their prospects were not such as to justify a 
connection for life. Thus matters went on with 
them for several years, till at length, finding it im¬ 
possible for them to be happy unless in each oth¬ 
er's society, they determined to cast their lots to¬ 
gether, and if thev should not be able to move 
through the world in the style they could wish, at 
all events they could support themselves decently; 
so they were united by that tie which is the most 


sacred and endearing that can be formed in this 
life. 

For some months after their union they did 
not seem sensible of their want of pecuniary means;: 
but it soon became evident that tiiey would have 
to gain support by their actual labor; and it waa 
also certain that in Georgia they could not do more 
than obtain a mere subsistence, and at last, in old 
age, be without any settled home, to which they 
did not seem willing to submit. It was thought 
best that Mr Lossley should travel into some new 
country, get a piece of land, moke some little im¬ 
provement on it, and then return to carry out his 
companion. Many we*'e the anxious thoughts that 
filled their bosoms—the husband had his fears lest 
he should fail in obtaining a pleasant home for hia 
beloved one whom he was about to leave behind; 
and the wife already began to count the months,^ 
the weeks and even the days she should be lefl,’ 
as it were, alone in the world—while, on the'oth- 
cr hand, they both looked ibrward with oleasure 
on (he time,‘wlien in a new country; growing with' 
its growth and strengthening with its strength, they 
should rise to a state of importance in the worlcf.r 

The time of separation at last arrived; and Mr 
Lossley, after embracing the best of all earthly 
friends, gave the parting hand, took his journey^ 
not knowing certainly whither tie was going. He 
travelled to the State of Kentucky ana Was about 
contracting for a piece of land in tne neighborhood 

of where the town of H-is now built. He 

availed himself of the first opportunity of writing- 
a few lines to his companion in order to let her 
know where he was and what he was doing. 

This letter never reached the beloved object 
for whom it was intended—but fell into the hands 
of one, whose name will he revealed in that daj^* 
Suffice it to say, there was one with whom Mr 
Lossley had been a competitor. An answer came 
—but not from Mrs Lossley, but apparently from 
her father, with whom he left her during bis ab¬ 
sence. Oh, horrid letter, never shall I lorget ite 
lan^age! 

“Dear Son —Your wife took sick about a week 
after your departure. At first we did not entertain 
any fears concerning her. After some days her 
brain became affected, and she lost her reason, and 
while in this situation she called every person wha 
was in attendance dn her, and came to see her 

Henry!"' A short time before her death she 
came to herself, and seemed to have but one de-' 
sire to live, which was to see you! and her last sen' 
tence was, * Oh my dear Henry! and shall / sea 
him no more in this Life C ^and breathed her last.* 

On the reception of this letter, Mr Lossley be' 
came almost desperate. His whole amount of 
earthly good seemed to be cut off at one stroke^ 
He made several attempts to answer the letter, 
but found it impossible to write on such a painful 
subject. He became a solitary man—being' in a 
land of strangers—and had no person to whom he 
could unbosom himself; and though grief is fond 
of company, yet he had to share his alone. The 
thought of returning to the place where he harl 
so often beheld the fair face and lovely form of 
his now lost Mary, without being able to see her, 
he could not bear; and having left but little be¬ 
hind, save his companion, that was of any conso' 
quence to him, he gave up the idea of returning^ 
Neither had he any disposition to settle lumself, 
and finding that he could sustain his grief better 
when travelling than in any other way, he wan^ 
dered off without any settled point of destination. 
At length he found himself at the Lead Mines in 
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Missouri. But he yet beheld objects that remind¬ 
ed him of his loss, wliich induced him to sink 
still deeper into the bosom of the great forest; so 
he joined himself to a company of fur traders, 
and shaped his course to the Rocky Mountains. 

It was the custom of the company to post a 
watch at night, which was agreed to be taken by 
mrns—yet for some time, Lossley volunteered 
his services every night, so that when his com¬ 
panions weie asleep he would look on the moon 
atid stars which shone on him when he, with liis 
fair one hanging on his arm, used to take their 
little evening excursions. The scream of pan¬ 
thers did not interrupt him, while for the lamenta¬ 
tions of the owl he had a particular fondness, and 
rarely ihr months did he take his departure fronri 
a camping place without leaving the letter *M. L.’ 
on some one of the hitherto Undisturbed trees of 
the. forest. 

He passed nearly two years among the North 
Western Indians. The hardships he endured— 
the dangers throu^ wliich he passed—all had a 
tendency to call on his mind from former sorrows, 
and the females that he sometimes looked upon 
were so unlike his iMary, that by the time he re¬ 
turned to Missouri he had, in some degree, obtain¬ 
ed hjs former cheerfulness. But no sooner did 
he enter the settlements, where again he beheld 
the fair faces and graceful forms, than a recolloc¬ 
ation of his departed Mary returned. But the roll 
of years at length wore away his grief j and find- 
ir^ gt last an object on which he could place his 
affections, he again entered into a married connec¬ 
tion. From the time that he left his companion 
in Georgia till he married his second wife, ii vsas 
about jive years. 

But what shall wo say about Mrs Lossleyr—for 
atrange to tell,she yet lived! Weeks, months 
(ind years passed by ; but had brought her no tid¬ 
ings of her absent husband. Post offices were 
examined—but no letters came. His name was 
looked for in the public prints~but could not be 
found. Travellers were inquired of—but to no 
avail! Not a word could she hear of him. At 
length she gave him up os dead, and conceived 
of his death in many ways; atone time she would 
fiincy she could see his boties at the bottom of 
some stream, in which he had been drowned in 
attempting to cross; again she could sec him in 
some lonely spot,—murdered by robbers, or des¬ 
troyed by Indian violence; and at other times she 
tvould fancy she saw him languish on some for¬ 
eign bed, and after a long and lingering illness, fall 
into the grave amonffst strangers! A thousand 
times she looked out the way she saw him depart, 
and mourned him dead till time had dried away 
her tears. 

A fter a lapse of seven long years after the de¬ 
parture of Mr Lossley, Mr Btarks offered his hand 
in marriage to Mrs Lossley ; and—as it was firm¬ 
ly bklieved by herself and friends that he was dead 
. —Mr Starks being a gentleman worthy of her, she 
eecepted the offer and they were married. 

At this time Mr Lossley was living with his 
'second wife in the State of Missouri, where he 
continued to live for something like eighteen years. 
About fourteen years after his marriage fits second 
Wife died—and he was left Vvith two children, a 
^n and a daughter. The daughter was the eldest 
und took charge of hef father’s house—but in lit¬ 
tle more than three years after the death of her 
mother she married and moved to North Alabama. 
«nd her father and little brother went with her. 

In the mean time Mrs Starks had lost her hus- 


.band and father, and having but one child, and 
that a little daughter, she removed to North Ala- 
I bama also, to live with an aged uncle, who Was liv- 
ling in that part of the country ;—so that Mr Loss- 
!ley & Mrs Starks became neighbors—and they be- 
jeame acquainted with each other as Colonel uoss- 
ley^ (this title he had obtained when among the 
fur traders) and Mrs Starks. They soon formed 
an nllachment foi each other,and Colonel Lossley 
eventually offered her his hand in marriage, which 
she accepted ! It id td be observed that during the 
whole of their intercourse they both took great 
care never to mention any circumstance connect¬ 
ing itself with their first marriage, and both passed 
for having been married but once—they had both 
been so very cautious on this subject, that the 
slightest trace of their former acquaintance was 
not discovered until the night before the marriage 
was to have been solemnized. Perhaps the sacred 
fount of their former sorrows was sealed too deep 
to be readily broken up again by either of them. 

The night before marriage as they were con¬ 
versing alone, the Colonel remarkea that he ex¬ 
pected to be a little frightened on the next evening 
—saying, with him, the older the worse—Tor,’ 
said he, ^when I married the first time, I was not 
so much embarrassed as when I was married Iasi V 
—to which Mrs Starks replied by saying‘You have 
been married ftcicsit seems The Colonel tried 
at first to change the subject of the convjersation, 
but soon found that would not do—amt knowing 
it would have to come out sooner or later, he went 
into a detail of all the circumstances connected 
with his first marriage, giving names and dates !— 
This was a subject on w'liich the Colonel was elo¬ 
quent. He remarked that his long-lost Mary was 
never out of his mind for one hour at a time; ow¬ 
ing to that fact he had often spoke of her to those 
who never heard of her and could not enter into 
the conversation with him, He went on to state 
that she was his Rachel—his first choice—the com¬ 
panion of his youth ; having taken hold of his feel¬ 
ings at such an early age, (he impression was indel¬ 
ible, and a recollection of her name could never 
be erased from his mind—‘and though,* said he,‘l 
have passed through the town, and the country, 

I the dreary wilderness ; through winter, through 
I summer; amid friends and foes; through health 
land affliction, thiough smiles and frowns—yet I 
have ever borne painted upon my imagination the 
image of my lamented Mary.’ Here the mists be¬ 
gan to gather in the eyes of the Colonel, and for a 
few moments a death'-like silence prevailed. At 
length looking upon his intended bride, he saw that 
she had taken more than usual interest in tho re¬ 
lation he had been making. He then broke the 
silence by saying, ‘you must forgive me for the 
kind remembrance I bear for the beloved compan¬ 
ion of my youth.’ While he wag uttering this sen¬ 
tence Mrs Btarks swooned away, and would have 
fallen from her seat had not the Colonel supported 
her. While she lay in this death-like state, many 
were the reflections which passed thro^ the mind 
of Colonel Lossley. First supposing that as he bad 
for a time kept this secret from her, and at last di¬ 
vulged it without intending to do so, it might have 
had a tendency to destroy her confidence in him, 
or to fear that his affections were so much placed 
upon the memory of his first wife that it would be 
impossible for him to adore her as he ought, these 
and many other thoughts of a like kind rushed 
through his mind, and he but awaited the return 
of the power of utterance on the part of Mrs Starks 
to hear lier renounce him forever. But, oh ! Jiow 
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mistaken were his tears^ o sooner was she roused 
from her swoon than sV*© threw her arms around 
his neck, and resting her head upon his bosom, 
sobbed like a child, crying out, *OA my husband! 
my husband r The Colonel being much astonish¬ 
ed, inquired rather hastily what she meant? With 
her hands still resting on Jiis shoulders—with a 
countenance beaming with joy and suffused with 
tears—she exclaimed, with a half choaked utter¬ 
ance, */ am your Mary! your long lost Mary! 
and you are my Henry^ whom I mourned as dead 
for these ttoenty years!* 

The joy became mutual. That night and the 
next day were spent in relating the circumstances 
which transpired with them during their separa¬ 
tion, and in admiring the Providence that brought 
them together. On the next evening those bid¬ 
den to the marriage attended. The parson came 
*—but there Was no service for him to render. The 
transported couple informed the assembly that 
they had been lawfully married twenty years be¬ 
fore, and gave a brief outline of their history, and 
entered into the hilarity of the evening with a de¬ 
gree of cheerfulness unusual to them. 

We will close by saying they are now doing 
well for time and eternity. 


SONG, 

BY J. MAXWELL. 

Oh ! coine again to me, my love, 

Oh ! come again to me. 

For 1 am verv sorrowful 

When parted, love, from thee! 

Like a deserted child, that seeks 
In vain its mother's breast, 

Or a lone bird, whose mate hath flown 
To some more dear one’s nest. 

Then meet me in (he green wood lane 
Where we so oft have met. 

I'll tell thee how my heart hath grieved 
For joys 'twill ne'er forget. 

I’ll shew thee how the sunless flowers 
Droop mournfully and pale; 

I'll shew thee Autumn's faded leaves— 
They tell mine own sad tale, 

I'll shew to thee the dewy tears 
That lave each flowret's eye; 

I'll bid thee list the wailing, as 
The weary grass doth sigh ; 
ril bid thee gaze upon my brow. 

Which peace haih left a wreck j 
For well 1 know thy sunny looks 
Will lure the wanderer back. 

Then, come. I'll lead thee to the stile 
Where we've oft lingered long. 

And blent our tearful murmurs with 
The cuckoo’s plaintive song; 

Yes, come !—and I will tell thee, love, 
What only sighs may speak j 
Or, brooding o'er its jrnent grief. 

My lonely heart wifi break. 


WiT8 OF QUEEN ANNE^s REIGN. —The band] 
of wits who have rendered so illustrious the reign i 
of Anne—Addison, Steele, Gay, Prior, Swift, Ar- 
buthnot, Bolingbroke, Pope, and their associates, 
had, in lt35, been wasted and thinned by Time,! 
whose step is alike unerring and whose scythe is^ 
equally unsparing in every age. Gay died [when 1 
his celebrated comedy began to remunerate him I 
for his previous misfortunes. Steele—the careless! 
yet magnanimous Sir Richard—was no more.— | 
Atterbury—the mitred Rochester”—had expired | 
in unmerited exile. The gentle spirit of Addison, i 
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who had taught his cotemporaries how to live, 
had also (in the beautiful language of his eulogist) 

taught them how to die.” Arbuthnot.—the wit¬ 
ty, the humorous, the learned and generous Arbuth¬ 
not—was sinking under the di.sease, that rendered 
“ Euthanasia,” as he said, the only wish his 
friends should prefer for him. Bolingbroke ked 
passed through the extremes of his eventual life. 
Parliamentary influence—oratorical fame—official 
power—the imminent scaffold and compulsory ex¬ 
ile were over, leaving him thenceforth to aflTect 
philosophy, and nourish personal and political ma¬ 
lignity, and assail religion. The stern intellect of 
Swift, preserved as yet, its masculine force; but 
savage misanthropy had become its absorbing sen¬ 
timent, and prevenient shadows announced the 
approach of the dark disease, which ultimately 
rendered this scorner of mankind, himself ^a driv¬ 
eller and a show.’ 

Pope, however, remained in the meridian of 
his life—ia the blaze of his fame—in the full ex¬ 
ercise of his power. Having impaled the whole 
host of dunces, with the shafts of his satire, he 
was now moralizing his song, and giving to the 
world his Essay on Man. 

The lapse of a century constitutes us, pel’baps, 
the posterity to whose judgment these writers so 
often appealed; and if the respective present pop¬ 
ularity of these authors, be the true test of their 
merits, their relative station has been indeed much 
altered by time. Steele has dropped entirely out 
of public view. Prior has grown obscure in the 
distance. Since the taste of our day has epdured 
the revival of highwaymen’s exploits and tolerated 
the brutul slang of the bridewell, and the bagnio, 
there seems no reason why the Beggar's Opera of 
Gay,should have gone into comparative obscurity, 
while Paul Clifford, and Rockwood, without s 
i tithe of its wit, or anatom of its versimililude, 
find numerous admirers. Captain Macheath has 
no mawkish sentiment, nor impiobable refinement, 
nor impossible manners; and his careless profliga¬ 
cy, and sparkling wit, with “ his pistol that never 
misses Are, and his mare that never slips a shoul¬ 
der,” might render him a classical rogue. We 
fear our lavorite Arbuthnot is not read as he ought 
to be. His “ History of John Bull” has been im¬ 
itated and travestied so often, that we forget the 
happy conception of the allegory, and the merit of 
its execution ; and Martinius Scriblerus has not so 
many disciples as he ought to have. 

There is a beautiful halo around the name of 
Addison. We think of him as a being Of gentle 
manners, and attractive morality, and graceful pie¬ 
ty ; but his reputation for genius is not what it 
was, a hundred years ago. His Cato is preserv¬ 
ed from utter oblivion, only by our school-boys, 
who declaim the stoic’s dying speech. Two little 
hymns are all that is popular of his poetry. The 
infinite expansion of periodical literature, in the 
last twenty years, has thrown the Spectators into 
the shade. But Sir Roger de Coverly will be im¬ 
mortal. Tlie representative of a class of men, 
who have passed away, and of a mode of life 
which will never exist again; tho delineator of 
refined simplicity—of gentle chivalry—of amiable 
and not unnatural eccentricity—he will be admired 
when the portraits of Kneller shall have moulder¬ 
ed, and forever preserve the name of his delinea¬ 
tor from oblivion. 


On the remaining triumvirate of hardier nature, 
and loftier geDius,—Pope, Bolingbroke, and Swift 
—the effect of lime has also been unequal. He 
to whom the others deferred—the titled autbop— 
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has fared the worst. His political writings have! 
sunk into annihilation. On reading his “Patriot 
King,” and “ Thoughts on Exile,” wo ask with 
wonder, what could so acute a critic as Chester¬ 
field find in their vapid and pointless verbiage, to 
recommend as models to his son ? More subtle 
sceptics, and bolder infidels, have crowded his 
philosophical writings into the obscurity of the 
nioSt cobwebbed shelves of our libraries.—And 
when another century shall hove revolved, the 
“all-accomplished St. John” will perhaps only 
be known by the verse in which Pope affected tOj 
ask for himself, no other future recognition than 
as the dependant upon his “Guide, Philosopher, 
and Friend.” But why has Swift, whose burning 
sarcasm, and poignant wit, and piercing argument 
and vigorous style, have no superior in the whole 
circle of English literature, also subsided from his 
eminence of fame ? His “ Tale of a Tub,” is not 
read. His “ conduct of the Allies,” which upheld 
a ministry, is forgotten. His“ Drapier’s Letters,” 
which made him the O’Connell of the day, are 
buried in obscurity. “ Where be your gibes now ? 
your gambols ? your songs ? your Hashes of merri¬ 
ment?”—The answer perhaps is, that human 
feeling has avenged the outrages upon itself; 
and he, who could find in his fellows nothing to 
love or admire, is for that reason, with all bis ge- 
itiUs, deprived of the love and admiration of his 
kind. It is by the writings of Alexander Pope, 
that the lighter literature of England, in the be¬ 
ginning of the past century, chiefly exercises in¬ 
fluence on the present. His writings have stood 
the test of time. The monument of his fame is 
“ a solid fabric, and will support the laurels that 
adorn it.” The controversialist, who would point 
a period, resorts to his satires. The philosopher 
who would clothe an apothegm, borrows from 
his essay. And—what perhaps is the highest 

{ iraise of all—his lines, his sparkling phrases, 
lave passed into the current language of the 
day, and become household terms .—American 
Monthly. 


The coliseum. —Leaving every relicj we at 
length approach the Coliseum, with awe and won-| 
der. For two thousand years has this gentle sun 
been shining down upon it. It is colossal in sub¬ 
limity, and all previous descriptions cannot keep 
you from being thrown off your guard by the first 
sight of it. You survey its vast extent, you lift 
your wondering eyes toils gigantic summit,you 
glance into its arena, you behold the immense 
blocks of Travertino piled up on each other against 
the sky, you fancy it in the days of its glory, 
crowded with its hundred thousand spectators, 
with its roaring beasts, with its gladiatorial con¬ 
flicts, its cruel sands washed with the mingled 
blood of man and brute. The grandeur of this 
vast structure, both from its immensity as a monu¬ 
ment of human labor, and the tremendous lesson 
it reads to nations and to men, awes, dazzles and 
overwhelms the mind. The most beautiful fresh¬ 
ness of nature is around it, and a deep silence 
reigns far and wide. The turmoil of the modern 
city does not reach this consecrated spot. We 
lingered about it till the sun levelled his rays from 
the west. 1 never saw a more tranquil and deli¬ 
cious afternoon. We walked around it, through 
and into it, with wonder and awe, which increas¬ 
ed with every step and every glance. Nothing 
can be more singularly mournful and eloquent, 
-than the loneliness ana bashful stillness in such a 


place and such a ruin. It is a romantic contrast 
to nature and to its own purposes. A monument 
of imperial power and triumph, is but a bowed 
wreck; around stretch galleries to accommodate 
thousands of the gay, yet there the weed springs 
from year to year, and the wild bird flies and 
warbles unscared ; reared to gratify the pride of 
the Roman people, their descendants, fallen to 
beggars and cripples and covered with rags, lie 
stretched in the sunshiny shelter beneath a long 
arch, or by a broken column, apt emblems of this 
prodigy of architecture, and of the wrecked and 
wretched country which gave it birth. Here 
and there, within and without, artists in different 
attitudes; a lady from a carriage, another seated on 
a rock, were transferring the majestic, the gigantic 
and sublime reality to paper. The pictures give a 
tolerable idea of its shape; but they can convey 
no adequate impressions of its tremendous size 
and massiveness. Upon the lofty summit lie 
square blocks of stone, of immense weight and 
magnitude, which seem actually balanced in the 
air, broken, crushed, and tottering,; you tremble 
to walk under it lest the passing breeze should 
topple down its walls headlong. 

The last gleams of yellow sunshine had faded 
from its rent top, and the shadows of a moonless 
evening were thickening around us before we 
could withdraw our fascinated steps from this mo¬ 
mentous pile. At length we turned away from 
its grandeur and desolation, its solitude, silence, 
and decay; its overrunning vines, its rank weeds, 
and all the mighty world of thoughts which con¬ 
secrate its lonely walls, and retracing our way by 
the arches of Titus, Constantine, and Septimus 
Severus, the palace of the Caesars, the temples of 
Romulusar.d Remus,the forum and thrilling groups 
of shattered columns, we left the capitol dim be¬ 
hind us, and returned to our pleasant books and 
cheerful fires.— T. S. Fay. 


Ingenuity of rats. —The rat, that “hatefuland 
rapacious creature,” as Goldsmith honestly desig¬ 
nates it, formerly abounded in prodigious num¬ 
bers in Inverness, and a traveller, about the year 
1730, describes his surprise at witnessing the flocks 
of them which used to sally out into the streets in 
the morning twilight, after dry weather succeeded 
by a shower of rain. It is related that about this 
period, when the rats increased to a great degree 
in some small villages in the Highlands^ and found 
it difficult to subsist, they used to creep into the 
manes and tails of the garrons or ponies, (which 
were then generally matted and tangled, being 
seldom subjected to the comb) and in this way 
were transported to other places, to plant new colo¬ 
nies or find fresh quarters. This mode of convey¬ 
ance was certainly dexterous and ingenious ; but 
did our readers ever see or hear of a party of rats 
stealing eggs ? The process is this. The roost be¬ 
ing discovered and the rats mustered, one of the 
fraternity, generally ofgoodly port and dimensions, 
lies down on his back, and holds the egg within 
his four limbs, embracing it closely and cordially. 
His brethren then pull liim off by the tail, each 
taking his turn in dragging the live machine, like 
the populace at the carriage of a ‘great man,’ who, 
it is probable, may be of a kindred species, the rat 
species, the rat political. A gentleman in the coun¬ 
try informed us the other day, that he was greatly 
amused at observing one morning the dexterity and 
perfect fairness with which a small band of these 
noxious intruders were feasting in his dairy. A 
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pfctty capacious dish had been set out to 

cream, and the rals.ftndmg the prize, immediately 
commenced superseding the labors of the dairy 
maid. One of them stood up against tiie dish, and 
another mounted his shoulder in due form, like 
school-boys preparing to plunder an apple tree. 
He then whisked his tail over the luscious surface 
ofthe bowl,and turning round held it out to his 
expectant companions below, who stripped it of its 
milky treasure. This was repeated for some time; 
then another took his place, occasionally shifting 
the position, and after they had all skimmed the 
dish and regaled their series, tliey scampered offin 
the morning sunshine to burrow in their holes and 
corners .—Inverness Courier. 

THE DOUBLE DISAPPOINTMENT. 

A NEW ENGLAND TALE. 

There lived, about eighteen years ago, in a small 
valley bordering on the east bank of the Mouston- 
ick river, in the state of Connecticut, Zedekiah 
Raymond, a substantial Yankee farmer, who had 
amassed a handsome fortune by the industry and, 
economy of himself, his wife, and an only son,! 
named Joseph, who was the survivor ofsix chil-! 
dren. Of course he was a favorite with liis parents, 
who gave him an education at least equal to any of 
his neighbors ; and his Sunday clothes outshone 
them all. Although he claimed no superiority* 
over the poorest of his associates, still he was look -1 
ed upon by many with an eye of envy. Though* 
not tainted with impudence, he was destitute oil 


' I like all the gala well enough, but hang me if I 
can tell which I like best. I’d rather Undertake to 
pick a good yoke of oxen out of five hundred.— 
However, I’ll look at all the gals in the meetin’ 
house, and may be I can pitch upon one that Til 
be willin’ to try for.’ 

Here the party broke up, and the trio retired to 
rest. 

Perhaps there is not a class of people in the civ¬ 
ilized world so uniformly contented and happy as 
the peasantry of New England. They retire early 
to rest; their sleep is sweet; they rise early ; and 
resume their accustomed avocations with smiling 
countenances; indexes of hearts unscathed by care. 
In the family of Zedekiah Raymond, however, 
this night formed a trifling exception. The old 
woman’s curiosity was excited, as to whom Josey 
would select for her daughter-in-law. She canvas¬ 
sed, in her own mind, the characters and apparent 
dispositions of every girl in the parish ; and could 
think of but two whom she would like to see be¬ 
come members of her family. Would Joseph 
choose either of them ? This was a query which 
kept her awake till midnight. Zedekiah was at 
first a little restless, but soon ^resolved,’ as Con¬ 
gressmen say. Mo postpone the further considera¬ 
tion ofthe subject till to morrow,’ and fell asleep. 

Not so with Joseph. Before fie had been in bed 
five minutes, he made a selection, fell asleep me¬ 
chanically, and slept soundly till breakfast. 

‘There is nothing like taking time by the fore¬ 
lock,’ thought Josey. Acting on this principle he 
did a full day’s work at chopping wood before 


that awkward bashfulness which characterizes so 
many df the sons of New England who are stran¬ 
gers to the varied ways of a varying world. 

At the time our story commences, he was twen¬ 
ty-two years of age. While sitting one cold eve¬ 
ning with his parents round a sparkling fire, regaling 
themselves with apples, nuts and cider, as is custom¬ 
ary at that season with every New England far¬ 
mer—old Zedekiah (for so he was familiarly called 
by his neighbors) thus addressed his son 

^Josey, you know that I arn getting old.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘And your mother is getting old too, and is no 
longer able to attend to the diary, and do all the 
other work about the house, as she used to do.— 
Don’t you understand me, Josey ?’ 

Josey looked at the fire for a full minute, with¬ 
out scarcely winking, and then fell to work, and 
ate at least a dozen large apples, drank a pint 
of cider, and cracked a quart of nuts before he said 
a word. 

‘Daddy, I don’t know as I exactly comprehend 
what you mean, but I kinder guess that mother 
wants somehudy to help her about the house. Aint 
that it, daddy ?* 

‘Exactly, Josey, and you know that good hired 
girls are hard to be got.’ 

And so are good wives^ thought Josey. 

‘Now, Josey, can’t you find some nice tidy girl, 
that you would like well enough to—to—’ 

‘To marry,’ said the old lady, ‘finishing the ques¬ 
tion.’ 

Josey ate another apple, took another glass of ci¬ 
der, and laid some wood on the fire. 

‘Yes, Josey, you’re quite old enough to settle in 
life; you will be well provided for—and now is 
the lime. Your mother and I married at nineteen, 
without a dollar to begin with ; and we’ve never 
been sorry lor it yet,—have we Lucy V 

‘No, Zedy,not'a8 1 know of.’ 

‘But, daddy, hops’ll I go tq work to pick one ^ 


three o clock in the afternoon ;—immediately after 
which time, his mother’s curiosity was more ex¬ 
cited than ever, at finding him in the act of brush¬ 
ing the dust from his Sunday suit, polishing his 
bools, adjusting his hair before the looking glass, 
and smoothing down his new napped hat with a 
silk handkerchief. 

‘VVhal’s in the wind now Josey,’ inquired she, 
Mhat you’re taking all this trouble V 

‘Why, I am going to singing school.’ 

She said no more, but could not help thinking 
that she would like to know more about it. 

While Josey is tackling old Dobbin into a beau¬ 
tifulwe must inlioduce our heroine to our 
readers. She was neither handsome nor homely, 
neither rich nor poor, but a plain, industrious girl 
of seventeen, without either pride or ostentation 
—a girl whose sole ambition was to please all with 
whom she associated. In this she was uniformly 
successful, and llius, unwittingly, won the heart of 
many a swain. Such briefly was Polly Bronson, 
whom Josey had resolved to woo. 

It was scarcely dark,, when our hero was seen 
tying old Dobbin to a stake in front of Squire 
Bronson’s. A slight tap at the door with the but 
end of his sleigh whip elicited the usual answer of 
‘walk in ;’ and Joseph soon found himself by tbe 
Squire’s fireside. 

‘Mrs. Bronson,’ said he, ‘will you let Polly go 
with me to the singing school to-night.^’ 

‘I’ve no objection at all, Josey, if she’s willing.* 

No more was said ;—Polly blushed a little, but 
proceeded forthwith, to prepare herself. 

The moon shone brightly, and though scarcely 
a breath of wind was perceptible, the keen air of 
a January pight, and a good road, seemed to Josey 
to give wings to old Dobbin, and he found himself 
at the sohool-house before he could muster cour¬ 
age sufficient to say a dozen words to his compan¬ 
ion. ‘Confound the beast,’ thought he, *I never 
knew her to go so fast before, but I’ll pay he;* 
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